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“Do they go in very deep for astronomy, 
here?” 
“Well, the sky's the limit.” 
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JupGe’s Annual “College Wits” Number has become a joyous institution. 
It fairly bubbles with the frivolity of Youth. 


It illustrates the irrepressible happiness of the Undergraduate, the irresponsibility 
of juvenile impulse. 


And it has become, perhaps, the most unique publication in magazine journalism. 


The forthcoming number will be packed from cover to cover with pictures, jokes, 
poems, and felicitous essays which reflect the thought of the young minds released 
for the moment from sober college duty. 


Nearly one hundred colleges and universities will be represented in the number, 


and whoever misses it will miss rare entertainment. 
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©) HARRIS & EWING FROM PAUL THOMPSON 
President Taft and General Goethals (second from the right) inspecting the Panama Canal back in the days when some 


engineers were still shaking their heads lugubriously and saying: ‘‘They can’t dig the Canal!” 
Engineer for the Port of New York Authority, General Goethals is tackling another tremendous problem 
together of all of the intricate terminal and transportation facilities of New York City into one vast, efficient unit 
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Widening theWorld’s Greatest Gateway 


We Are All Concerned in the Undertaking to Improve the Port of New York 


(Epitor’s Notr.—Neither General Goethals 
nor his subject—the reorganization of the vast 
port of New York into a single, efficient terminal 
unit—needs any introduction to LESLIE’s readers. 
The builder of the Panama Canal, as consulting 
engineer to the Port of New York Authority, is 
deep in the solution of the great engineering 
problems which this new project involves, a pro- 
ject, as he points out, which bears directly on the 
cost of doing business throughout the country 
and in slightly less degree throughout the civilized 
world. For the port of New York, which in- 
cludes 105 municipalities with an aggregate 
population of 8,000,000, which has an area of 
1,500 square miles under the jurisdiction of two 
States, and a water front of 771 miles, constitutes 
not only America’s greatest gateway of commerce 
but the greatest to be found anywhere on this 
planet—rendered so largely by its natural ad- 
vantages. It belongs, therefore, not only to its 
inhabitants but to the country and to the world, 
for much the same reasons as does the Panama 
Canal, and it is of immediate importance to 
every American citizen that it should be de- 
teloped with the same wisdom and forethought 
for its efficient and economical use. The reader 
will find on pages 572 and 573 a comprehensive, 
bird's-eye view of the port of New York with the 
undertakings of the Port of New York Authority 
for its improvements clearly indicated. We 
deem it a great pleasure and privilege thus to 
present this subject on the authority of the man 
best qualified, above all others, to discuss it.) 


By Gen. George W. Goethals 


MONG the post-war reactions in 
America was port-consciousness. 
People are realizing more and 
more the intimate relationship proper 
port planning bears to the cost of doing 
business and above all to the cost of com- 
modities and food products to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Prior to the war, com- 
munity leaders along the seaboard, along 
the main inland waterways, and in all 
other sections had awakened to the 
fact that terminal facilities had not kept 
pace with the advance of other enter- 
prises. The war itself emphasized the 
deficiency, but as in all cases of this sort 
involving great engineering problems and 
the accommodation of strongly intrenched 
interests, public and private, before any- 
thing concrete can be accomplished, a 
working plan for port and terminal facili- 
ties must be prepared which will not only 
protect and conserve business but. en- 
courage industrial expansion and general 
community development. Such a plan 
must then have public support, to secure 
which the interest of every man and 
woman in the community in the problem 
and its solution must be aroused. 
To the average person, port planning is 
not a subject to stir the imagination; 
and yet, let us take the port of New York 
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and see if there is not an appeal to all 
persons with a vision. Just contemplate 
for a moment what New York means to 
the nation. Here we have the greatest 
natural harbor in the world, the largest 
single group of people on earth, the center 
of production and finance, with a business 
that reaches to every State and to every 
country. Nature was liberal in 
providing New York with its ocean, bays, 
rivers and land units; it behooves man 
to make the most of these natural advan- 
tages. 

New York has at last responded, after 
many half-hearted steps in the direction 
of progress, and the story of its plans 
should interest every business man and 


He has a stake 


most 


producer in the country. 
in the outcome. 

The port of New York is mobilizing its 
resources and extending its facilities. It 
is asserting vigorously—but not defiantly 

its recognized and natural pre-eminence 
which has been lately challenged in the 
drive for trade by other ports of the 
United States, and by Montreal—a call 
to action which = should those 
apathetic business men who hitherto have 
been peacefully sleeping in the port of 
New York, while other ports were cap- 
turing the business, aided in many ins 


arouse 
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stances by preferential shipping rates 
routing trade away from New York. 

It would be disastrous to the commerce 
of the United States if the port of New 
York should not go forward and complete 
its great plans for co-ordinating and 
developing the facilities of the port. 
There is only one port of New York, and 
the improvement of its service means an 
impetus to trade throughout the country. 
New York is preparing to serve increased 
business efficiently and economically, 
lessening those excessive terminal charges, 
due to congested conditions and inade- 
quate machinery, which in the past twenty 
vears have been cited with such telling 
effect by the proponents of the advan- 
tages—in one way or another—of other 
ports. We have heard too much of the 
ills of the port of New York. It is now 
time to talk, not of remedies alone, but of 
the effect that these remedies will shortly 
have, for their potentialities are shown; 
it will not take long for these improve- 
ment pills to have a resuscitating effect 
on the patient. 

The port of New York, in other words, 
sends notice to the business of the country 
that it is being prepared to handle all its 
business under improved economic con- 
ditions. The hours that have been so 
badly taken up heretofore in mere 
apologies are being directed to scientific 
planning and constructive action. 

Other American ports have within 
recent vears shown splendid enterprise 
and are being amply rewarded. But 
New York occupies a distinctive place 
in the life of the nation and the develop- 
ment of its resources has a peculiar in- 
terest. There is no jealousy in New York. 
It wishes all ports well, but holds that the 
business - which should naturally — go 
through New York, should not be di- 
verted elsewhere and bring about em- 
barrassments of trade which will reflect 
mainly in ultimate additional costs to 
the consumer. 

In the report of the New York-New 
Jersey Port and Harbor Development 
Commission, whose investigations and 
recommendations led to the establishment 
of the Port District and the creation of a 
Port Authority, emphasis was laid on the 
national aspect of the problem of the port 
of New York. “The traders of the world 
over have selected New York as_ the 
principal gateway between the United 
States and the world at large,” read this 
report. “New York, is, for example, a 
terminus for nearly all of the most im- 
portant transatlantic lines. To force 
them to other ports, if it could be accom- 
plished, would cause a disorganization of 
their business, the cost of which the public 
would inevitably pay. Reduced costs of 
operation at the port would help the 
farms of the country in shipping grain 
through the port. Yet New York suffers 
from discrimination in railroad rates, and 
powerful influences other than those of 
rival ports have been exerted to divert 
its business. The effort should rather be 
to stabilize that business and make trad- 
ing through this established gateway as 
attractive as possible to all those whose 
contact with the United States is chiefly 
through that gateway.” 

The Port Authority in the report it 
submitted on January 1 to the Legisla- 


tures of New York and New Jersey de- 


clared that the natural advantages of the 
port of New York for expansion and for 
the service of the commerce of the nation 
are almost unlimited. 

In a recent statement, Mr. Eugenius 
H. Outerbridge, Chairman of the Port 
Authority, called attention to the fact 
that the establishment of a Port Com- 
mission is neither a novel nor an untried 
idea either in this country or abroad, re- 
marking that the administration of com- 
missions over ports has been so generally 
successful that “it is remarkable that 
we have been so long in coming to this 
method in the port of New York.” 

Mr. Outerbridge declared that the de- 
velopment of the port “must be accom- 
plished in an orderly manner by nego- 
tiation and administration, by evolution 
rather than revolution, without shell 
shock, by conversion rather than co- 
ercion.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York in a booklet on the 
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“The man who built the Panama Ca 
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FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


As the island of Manhattan appears to an airman 


This picture, one of the most remarkable snapsh } 


made from an airplane, shows all of what the world re gards as **New York’—from the Battery to the B 
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THOMPSON 
The chairman of the Port of New Yorl: Author- 
mal” ity: Eugenius H. Outerbridge. 


plan of the Port Authority of New York 
for the future development of the port, 
said, “The use of the New York Harbor 
began in 1609 when Henry Hudson en- 
tered and sailed up the Hudson. Since 
then the harbor has steadily grown in 
importance until New York has become 
the foremost port of the world. The 
growth of the port and the City of New 
York went forward with very rapid 
strides after the great industrial develop- 
ment of America started. Located, as 
the port is, at the end of the only level 
route from the Mississippi Valley to the 
seaboard, foreign business naturally pro- 
ceeded through it, to and from the in- 
terior. Along this only route great 
railroads were built, and also the Erie 
Canal, which connected the Great Lakes 
with the Hudson River. Thus, both by 
nature and transportation development, 
New York became America’s great port. 
The canal, which was opened in 1825 and 
played such an important part in the 
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n provements which are to be made in the transportation system in and about the city will make possible 
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‘ving of an untold amount of time and money to the nation, and a marked readjustment of living cosis. 


commercial growth of the State and City 
of New York, through modernization of 
channel and water carriers, will, in the 
future, be equally powerful for promoting 
commerce. And the port, if further de- 
veloped and modernized in a comprehen- 
sive and scientific way, will not only hold 
the trade it already has, but attract addi- 
tional business and steadily grow in im- 
portance in the future as it has grown in 
the past.” 

To describe fully the great plans that 
are under way in New York would take 
many columns. The artist has provided 
a visualization of the general program. 

There are certain underlying principles 
which must apply to port development, 
particularly in such a center as New York. 
The most important of these is that 
terminal operations within the Port 
District must be unified and under one 
administration. Other cardinal prin- 
ciples which are emphasized in the Port 
Authority report are as follows: 

That there should be consolidation of 
shipments at proper classification points 
so as to eliminate duplication of effort, 
ineficient loading of equipment and 
realize reduction in expenses. 

That there should be the most direct 
routing of all commodities so as to avoid 
centers of congestion, conflicting currents 
and long track hauls. 

That terminal stations — established 
under the comprehensive plan should be 
union stations, so far as practicable. 

That the process of co-ordinating 
facilities should so far as_ practicable 
adapt existing facilities as integral parts 
of the new system, so as to avoid need- 
less destruction of existing capital in- 
vestment and reduce as far as may be 
possible the requirements for new capital; 
and endeavor should be made to obtain 
the consent of the States and local muni- 
cipalities within the port district for the 
co-ordination of their present and con- 
templated port and terminal facilities 
with the whole plan. 

That freight from all railroads must 
be brought to all parts of the port 
wherever practicable without cars break- 
ing bulk, and this necessitates tunnel 
connection between New Jersey and 
Long Island, and tunnel or bridge con- 
nections between other parts of the port, 

That there should be urged upon the 
Federal authorities improvement of chan- 
nels so as to give access for that type of 
water-borne commerce adapted to the 
various forms of development which the 
respective shore fronts and adjacent lands 
of the port would best lend themselves to. 

Highways for motor truck _ traffic 
should be laid out so as to permit the 
most efficient interrelation between ter- 
minals, piers and industrial establish- 
ments not equipped with railroad sidings 
and for the distribution of building 
materials and many other commodities 
which must be handled by trucks; these 
highways to connect with existing or 
projected bridges, tunnels and ferries. 

Definite methods for prompt relief 
must be devised that can be applied for 
the better co-ordination and operation 
of existing facilities while large and more 
comprehensive plans for future develop- 
ment are being carried out. 

And so the Port Authority has laid out 

(Concluded on page 586) 
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Brokers and Breakers 


III. The Finesse of the Well-trained Bucketeer 


By Theodore Waters 


Illustrated by Clive Weed 





“The chief operator sus u here 


can hear eve 





or two 


EFERENCE was made in_ the 
R last article of this series to a school 

/ in a New York bucket shop in 
which the art of attracting and snaring 
the great American sucker is taught to 
young men anxious to become adepts. 
We had a particular instance in mind, 
but it is true that every bucket shop is a 
school of crime to a certain degree. Let 
us first consider the correspondence de- 
partment. There under the tutelage of 
experts the neophyte is schooled in the 
art of constructing the follow-up letter. 
Note that the word “constructing,” not 
writing, has been used. It is said that 
plays are built, not written, and this is 
true also of the bucket shop follow-up 
letter. 

Sometimes as many as twenty follow- 
ups are sent to a single comeon and these 
are constructed always with a view to a 
general cumulative effect. That is, a 
theme determined upon is projected or 
developed exactly as a dramatist would 
carry it through a serious play. This is 
known as the “build-up” and the thing 
that is built up is the comeon’s mind. 
Each letter is in effect a scene and when 
the time comes for the climax the victim 
is not only ready to pay in his money, 
but he is ready to indorse the play by 
advertising it to his friends. 

Of course, each victim is scientifically 
treated according to his reactions along 
the way. That is, should he become so 
interested in any of the scenes as to write 
in for more detailed information, the de- 
the play immediately 


velopment of 
It assumes a more per- 


changes for him. 


sonal note, requiring special treatment, 


his pupils (there may be but one 





ry word that is said, , 


but always with the same end in view. 
If he volunteers no question he is smoked 
out of his reserve by subterfuge. For 
instance, he will presently receive a letter 
asking him as a “leading citizen of his 
community” to give his opinion on the 
labor situation in his vicinity, and later, 
on the increase in the use of motor cars 
in his section. This is for use in com- 
piling important statistics greatly de- 
sired by this progressive “banking insti- 
tution” in determining relative values in 
motor car production. 

As a “leading citizen” he 
sure to be flattered into showing a prefer- 
ence for one motor car or another. And 
in reply he will receive a lengthy type- 
written document (sometimes as many as 
ten pages) skillfully written, insidiously 
worded, in which it is shown that he has 
splendidly and logically corroborated the 
opipion of mechanical and financial ex- 
perts concerning the profitable future of 
this, that, or the other car mentioned by 
him. But he is not asked to invest—not 
yet. He has become a confidential ad- 
viser to this splendid Wall Street invest- 
ment house and he would not be human 
if he did not impart the fact of it “in 
strict confidence” to equally influential 
citizens. It is as though J. P. Morgan 
were to write Pete Jepson of Hokokus 
for his opinion of the value of farm crops 
in his neighborhood. Pete would imme- 
diately become a most important person 
not only in his own opinion but in that 
of his neighbors. And if, after further 
friendly correspondence, Mr. Morgan 
should, in gratitude for the information 
send Pete a valuable and 


is almost 


rece ived, 



















“strictly confidential” tip concerning a 
certain stock, not only Pete but the 
neighbors, too, would feel constrained to 
mortgage their land to get in on it. It 
is human nature. 

In effect, this is what happens to our 
leading citizen when he has been coddled 
along far enough in the bucket shop 
academy of crime. He receives many 
letters, some of them general, some of 
them confidential, and if he follows the 
rise and fall of stocks in the daily papers 
he will note that many of the predictions 
made in the confidential letters have 
come true. Certain stocks have risen a 
point or two just as the letters stated 
they would. Of course, when he received 
the letters it would be just too late to 
take advantage of any of the prophecies, 
letters travel slowly, you know, but the 
desired effect will have been implanted 
subtly enough. He will have been pre- 
pared ready for the plucking. And here 
the scene of operation will shift from the 
correspondence-room, 

Before going into this upper 
room, however, let us glance over the 
neophytes who have been trained in the 
correspondence-room. Where do they 
get them? Is it possible that such fine, 
well set-up young fellows have deliber- 
ately engaged themselves to embark on 
such a career of ill doing. Not at all. 
Probably not one in twenty has any idea 
of the probabilities involved when he 
sets out on his career. In fact, he sets 
out to become a high-class broker with 
as clean a heart as any who, having had 
the luck to engage with a_ high-class 
house, actually become such. It is a 


class 
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case of environment, and he may be 
likened to the innocent boy who having 
been wrongfully sent to a reform school 
learns from his companions therein all 
the tricks of a criminal trade. 

Young men are offered positions as 
stock salesmen, are enthused with the 
possibilities of much gain to be had from 
a perfectly reputable calling, are given 
good securities to sell and are turned loose 
on their relatives and friends. Every- 
body likes to help the young man. He is 
like the puppy dog that everybody wants 
to pet. If his people aré acquiescent he 
sells them securities and as far as that 
goes all is well. But there comes a time 
when the buying capacity of relatives 
and friends is exhausted, and the young 
man must needs apply himself to the 
cold and unfriendly world for sustenance. 
He is no longer the household puppy. 
He has put himself in the position of the 
stray dog that everyone is disposed to 
kick. Business no longer flows in. 

But meantime he has been drawing 
down large commissions and if he has 
followed the false dictum of the bucketeer, 
i.e., that in order to impress future cus- 
tomers one must put on a bold and ex- 
pensive front, he has probably lived up 
to those commissions to the last cent, 
and it has been a luxurious life. Some- 
thing must be done to attract business 
from the outside world. Not knowing 
just how to do it he is taken in hand by 
the bucketeer. The latter will show him 
how. If his character is right (for by 
this time his eves must have been partly 
opened) he will seek another job, but if 
the lure of easy money and high living 
is too strong for him, he becomes a will- 
ing pupil, and he is set to work learning 
the real game. 

In the letter writing department he 
is given complete sets of correspondence 
to read and after he has become more or 
less saturated with the spirit of the busi- 
ness, he will be handed certain letters 
and told to answer them, with instruc- 
tions also to give his enthusiasm and 
imagination full swing. No effort is 
made to curb him at first, for you never 
can tell just how great a genius you may 
have in the borning. But his first letters 
are not necessarily mailed out. They 
must first be read by one of his instruec- 
tors who, in the light of vast experience 
of human nature, will probably be able 
to tell him of many things which he should 
have said but has not and also of many 
things which he has but should not have 
said. For in the bucket-shopping game 
it is Just as important to know what not 
to say as it is to know what to say, and 
sometimes more so. If the pupil shows 
a genius for such correspondence he is 
kept at it and is well paid for his services. 
If he develops capacity as a “talker” he 
is given a chance in the telephonic de- 
partment. 

The telephone-room in a bucket shop 
may be merely the private office of one 
of the partners, or it may be a spare room 
with a central table and telephones ar- 
ranged thereon for listening-in purposes. 
The chief operator sits where his pupils 
(there may be but one or two) can hear 

every word that is said. They are there 
not only to listen but to note down any 
suggestions that may occur to them dur- 
ing the conversations. For such talks, 





like the letters that have been sent out, 
are built. They are the composite prod- 
ucts of expert minds, added to and sub- 
tracted from as may seem expedient. 
The operator may work from a mem- 
orandum, but usually he knows his reci- 
tation by heart and he shoots it over the 
wire with every inflection placed just 
where it will have the most telling effect. 
He is talking to one man only, but his 
speech could not have been more care- 
fully prepared had he intended it for a 
grand opera house full. It is intended 
for one man only, Mr. Leading Citizen, 
for instance, and it is the clinching argu- 
ment that sums up the theme of the let- 
ters that have been sent him during the 
“build up.” Not only is it delivered so 





“The story is told of one operator, who, in 
order to carry the impression of urgency 
to the utmost degree, conceived the idea of 
calling up his long-distance victims in the 
middle of the night. He got their undivided 
attention all right and he gave them some- 
thing to lic awake about until they could 
get to their check books next morning.” 


rapidly that he finds it almost impossible 
to get a word in edgewise, but every word 
is uttered with an effectiveness that would 
do credit to a vaudeville artist getting 
his “points” over the footlights. When 
the operator is finished, every necessary 
word has been said and he rings off, leav- 
ing his victim at the other end of the 
long distance wire wriggling in a mael- 
strom of unrequited desire that usually 
results in his forwarding a check at once. 

For urgency, immediate necessity, is 
always the burden of the operator's plea. 
It is the tip that leads on to fortune. 
Omitted, all the conduct of Mr. Citizen’s 
affairs will thereafter be bound in shal- 
lows and miseries. If the comeon has 
shown himself during the correspondence 
to be very much upstage, if he has taken 
himself ultra seriously, that is, the tele- 
phone talk may be projected in the form 
of friendly advice concerning the stock 
of the very automobile in which he has 
confessed a former interest and in which 


“a pool has been formed” and an imme- 


diate rise sure. Such men usually come 
across because of what they believe is a 
corroboration of their own judgment. 

If, on the other hand, he has shown 
himself to be a_hail-fellow-well-met, a 
slap-you-on-the-back sort of fellow, who 
would relish the joke that is told when 
the ladies are not present, then the opera- 
tor does not hesitate to cuss him out! 
“Why, you gol-dinged fool, didn’t we 
give you tips on other stocks, every one 
of which turned out good? And here, 
when I tell you something that will make 
your everlasting fortune, you hesitate. 
Good night!” and so on with variations 
not even so refined. 

Some men like that sort of thing, but 
it is a situation requiring personal 
handling and in the bucket shop 
business one must be all things to 
all men. So the incipient bucketeer 
must be a student possessed of nas- 
cent instinct. 

The story is told of one operator 
who, in order to carry the impres- 
sion of urgency to the utmost degree, 
conceived the idea of calling up his 
long distance victims in the middle 
of the night. He got their undi- 
vided attention all right and he gave 
them something to lie awake about 
unt:] they could get to their check 
books next morning, but the vision 
of the poor deluded comeons stand- 
ing in their nightshirts listening to 
advice on how to lose their money 
and not able to get a word in edge- 
wise, must have had its humorous 
possibilities from the bucketeer point 
of view. 

Now, it may happen that Mr. 
Leading Citizen is a person of what 
might be called refractory imagina- 
tion. The written and even the 
telephonic word may not, after all, 
have been compelling enough to 
coerce the money from his pocket. 
Does the bucketeer give him up? 
He does not. At least, not until 
the virtue of personal contact has 
been allowed to get in its fine work. 
So one of the graduates of the office 
is sent for a swing around the circle 
to call upon Mr. Leading Citizen and 
others of his kind. Mr. Leading 
Citizen does not know it, but he is 

part of a voluminous card index system. 
Everything he ever did or said in the mat- 
ter of investments, where it can be ob- 
tained, is indicated on his card. His 
peculiarities and preferences as read be- 
tween the lines of his correspondence are 
noted thereon. His card as far as pos- 
sible is his character portrait. What he 
looks like may not matter, but what he is, 
is something else again, and it is this that 
the salesman has to go upon. Arrived 
in Mr. Citizen’s home town he picks up 
additional information of a local character 
to supplement his card. He looks upon 
Mr. Leading Citizen as a harp of many 
strings and with the card as his score 
he usually finds little difficulty in making 
his instrument play the desired tune. 

In passing, it may be noted that the 
traveling agent of the bucket shop is him- 
self well equipped mentally for tackling 
a comeon in person. He is a man of 
the world, as much at ease in the sitting- 

(Continued on paye 581) 
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I’ THE Far West all roads lead to San Francisco, but none leads out—unless you 


wd! = The “outpost system,” re -ently adopted hy the police department, is 
reason The « fy is now en reled by “ ‘out posts,” cach consistina of a small polv 
} auto nobile and three officers of the law. ( ommunication wil 
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is really a form of old age pension, endowment and insurance’ combined, as 
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utending within from three to five years. The “redskins” are now getting 
ion asking for a repeal of the law which denies them their ancient right. 
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The 


Scourge 


OR a day and a night, the trading 

schooner had fled before the gale. 

Stripped to bare poles, each rope 
and spar whistled as she lifted on the 
crests of the huge combers, to slide heavily 
into the valleys between, where the racing 
water snarled past her rail. 

Joao Ramirez stood lashed to the wheel 
post and fought the bucketing spokes; 
let the Kia Kia breach once, and it would 
be the end. Behind the Portuguese 
cowered two frightened Kanakas, his 
crew, their naked brown backs to the 
flying scud that stung like sleet. Joao 
looked at his white and spongy hands on 
the wheel; for a day and a night they had 
held the schooner safe. The man’s dark 
face was gray under its bristles, and his 
broad jowls hung pendulous from gaunt 
cheeks. Blown off his course, with time 
only to furl sail and batten down hatches 
before the gale struck, he knew that he 
was driving across the Sulu Sea and that 
somewhere ahead lay the coast of Min- 
danao. Slowly, through the endless 
roaring night, fear had crept upon him; 
first, that the plunging schooner might 
fail to heed the helm and roll sidewise to 
oblivion on the lonely water. Then, 
twisting and writhing like the Aia Kia's 
wake, his own life had come to torment 
him. Joao looked back across the years, 
and found small comfort in his retro- 
spection; there were many dark spots, 
spread from his native Lagos to the trad- 
ing station in the Sulu Sea, and beyond. 
Some of the spots were bloody. . . . poor 
company for a man with death at his 
lbow. 

Joao Ramirez raised fear-dimmed eyes 
to the sky as the second morning broke 
in a streak of sulphurous yellow to the 
east; still the wind howled and shrieked 
in the rigging; still the hungry seas caught 
and passed the schooner in a smother of 
spume, and from their smoking crests 
nothing was visible save the limitless 
raging water. The Portuguese sobbed in 
swift terror, and from the staggering deck 
he made his prayer into the white wet 
screaming dawn, “Mother of Mercy,” his 
thick lips mumbled the words, “intercede 
for me, save me and I will give vou the 
great pearl; no shrine has such a jewel. 
I will give it to you, see!” Joao remem 
bered two dead bodies upon his beach in 
the hot sunlight as he fumbled in his 
sodden jacket. Cold, sullen, cruel as the 
dark waves that swept alongside, a fabu 
lous black pearl lay in his trembling hairy 
hand “See!” His voice rose to a shrill 
ery of anguish, and the half-dead Kanakas 
behind him moved and moaned at the 


sound. 


Across the blue lagoon sounded the 
sweet notes of the angelus, like the vearn- 
ing call of a jungle bird. The thatched 
village on the shore drowsed through the 
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‘Father Francisco sat in silence while Joao ate and-drank of the good food; a bow! of rice, chicken 


boiled and roasted, a fish swimming in peppery, soup-like sauce, and a tall dark bottle of red wine. 


long afternoon, and the padre, in his 
black robe and shovel-hat left off his 
tolling and crossed the bridge that led 
from the white chapel on its rock to the 
mainland. From a_ blue-clad Chinese 
who met him there he took a dripping 
basket of woven rattan, and from the 
basket he tossed into the water under the 
bridge a score of fresh gathered clams. 
This task finished, the priest raised medi- 
tative eyes to the lagoon beyond, and saw 
a bedraggled trading schooner, like a tired 
water bird, coming slowly toward the 
He called, and a slender, tobacco- 
brown Subano answered. To him the 
padre gave orders, and a moment later a 
light native dugout canoe was gliding over 
the water As the schooner’s anchor 
sought the white sandy bottom, Joao 
Ramirez and his Kanakas found them- 
selves greeted with a flashing smile and 
beckoning gestures from the rail. 

Father Francisco stood on the beach to 
welcome the strangers as the deep laden 
proa grated in the shallow water. “Wel- 
come,” and he smiled upon the weather- 


shore. 


beaten Portuguese who lumbered heavily 
ashore, followed by the Kanakas. Before 
he could say more, Joao had cast himself 
at the feet of the Jesuit, tears coursing 
down his cheeks, and was sobbing words 
of repentance and gratitude for his salva- 
tion from the fury of the storm. ‘‘And I 
have vowed the black pearl to our Mother 
of Mercy,” he cried. 

The priest laid a pale, hairless hand 
upon the heavy shoulder at his knee. 
“Come, my son, you are far spent. 
Food and drink will help you,” he said, 
as Joao rose to his feet and stood swaying 
and blear-eyed before him. He spoke 
swiftly to the gaping Subano paddler, 
then: “Your men will be cared for,” he 
continued. “Come with me,” and led 
the way to a tin-roofed frame house set 
in the edge of the lush jungle back of the 
beach. 

A blue-clad Chinese served him, and 
Father Francisco sat in silence while Joao 
ate and drank of the good food; a bow] of 
rice, chicken boiled and roasted, a fish 
swimming in a peppery, soup-like sauce, 
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The Portuguese ate as ina daze, muttering under his breath and staring at the whitewashed 


plastered walls of the sunlit room. 


and a tall dark bottle of red wine. The 
Portuguese ate as in a daze, muttering 
under his breath and staring at the white- 
washed plastered walls of the sunlit room. 
Not once did he speak to Father Fran- 
cisco, seated near him. When he had 
done, he wiped his mouth upon the back 
of his hand and stood up, tears brimming 
in his eyes. ‘Father, can we go now- 
to give the black pearl?” he asked. 

The priest nodded, and the two walked 
together down the beach, while Joao told 
him of the storm and the miracle of his 
escape; told of his prayer, and how the 
wind had died down within an_ hour. 
They came to a semicircular notch, like 
an inlet fifty yards across, in the center of 
which there rose from the water a huge, 
flat-topped rock. Padre Francisco, rus- 
tling in his black robe, nodded to the low 
building of cut stone that almost covered 
the islet. ‘“That is our chapel, my son,” 
he said, and led the way across the deep 
moat upon a light bamboo bridge. From 
tall posts on the shore side ran light chains 
to the far end, so that the structure could 


Not once did he speak to Father Francisco, seated near him 


be raised at will, like a portcullis of old. 
“Go, my son. I will await you here,” 
said his host, and the fragrance of incense 
came to his nostrils as Joao entered. 

In the west wall, behind the altar, was 
a window of stained glass, rich with the 
splendors of ancient color. The crimson 
afterglow of sunset poured through the 
blue and gold and red of the panes, to 
strike upon glinting, incalculable treas- 
ure, 

Under the blazing window was the stone 
altar, covered with a cloth of woven gold, 
and upon it candles burned in golden 
candelabra hung with pierced emeralds. 

Against the south wall stood a three- 
foot carved wooden image, Nostra Serora 
de Buen Viaja, Our Lady of Good Jour- 
neys, and upon and around and beneath 
the age-darkened figure lay the heaped 
gifts of the centuries. There were jade 
bowls filled with jewels, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and the square-cut diamonds of 
the East; a heavy girdle of carbuncles 
caught the light and cast it back in a veil 
of flame; upon the pedestal beneath the 


By 
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image, flanked with piles of the thick gold 
coins of long-forgotten mints, stood em- 
bossed gold cups, and a leathern tankard 
strapped with soft red gold; a foot-long 
caravel of hammered silver studded with 
star rubies and turquoise from stem to 
lofty stern; rings without number, 
jeweled and curiously wrought—so much 
the Portuguese saw with staring eyes as 
he slowly drew the great black pearl from 
his pocket, and his lips were tight drawn, 
as if to hold back a curse, as he laid it at 
the feet of the image and saw it there, 
dark, lowering, lonely as a splendid sin. 

Joao was safe; he had eaten and drunk, 
and as he paid his vow there came to him 
thoughts that turned him pale in the soft 
light, and he was trembling like a man 
terror stricken as he turned away. 

The padre was waiting at the chapel 
door, and when they had crossed the 
bridge, he stopped, and in the gathering 
dusk turned a windlass, so that the far 
end rose into the air, and with a padlock 
made fast the chains. “It is better so, 
for some there are who would steal, even 
from God. There are always heathen 
Moros lurking in the jungle, and the 
water is a guard, for—’ he paused, and 
went on swiftly, without looking up, as 
if to cover his unspoken words, “before 
we return to my dwelling would you care 
to speak to your men, to see if they are 
comfortable?” he asked. 

The Portuguese answered him gruffly: 
“No, the swine will do well enough,” he 
said, and strode ahead in silence. 

Back in the priest’s house, Joao took a 
great swallow of wine and sat down 
heavily, gazing at the whitewashed walls, 
so that Father Francisco came to him 
and laid a hand upon his shoulder. “*My 
son, you are troubled?” he asked, and 
when Joao shook his head, the priest sat 
down beside him in the twilight. “You 
were surprised to find that others had 
brought gifts to Our Lady of Good 
Journeys?” he asked. Then, “This little 
village of Petacaico was not always as 
vou see it. It used to be a thriving town 
—a wicked town, I fear, as well. For the 
lagoon was a safe and hidden anchorage 
for the mighty Spanish galleons of three 
hundred years ago, the pirate galleons of 
Lorenzo, de Basco, Sylvia, Chagres and 
the rest who sailed these seas. They 
came here to refit, bringing gifts to Our 
Lady—” his voice had sunk to a drone, 
as of one who talks to himself, and the 
Portuguese sat quiet in the deeper dusk. 
Up and down the white beach, like moths 
fluttered the people of the village; silk- 
clad Malays, Subanos, Mandayas, pa- 
jamaed Chinese, and from the thatched 
houses came the tinkle of guitars and the 
sound of voices singing. 

Joao Ramirez neither saw nor heard 

Concluded on page WD 
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“White Smoke” 


The Account of a Night at the 
Capitol of Hobodom 





“* Any one of ther ght have pas 


T WAS hear midnight and cold 
I bitter cold. The damp spring air 

penetrated even an overcoat, if one 
was lucky enough to have an overcoat. 
I could see by the dim glow of scattered 
lights that few of the men who sat about 
the park in huddled groups were so lucky. 
I had purposely discarded my own and I 
wore cast-off shoes, a slouch hat that had 
seen better days, and a suit that I con- 
sidered good enough, or bad enough, for 
the purpose. ‘To-night I would be one 
of them. 

Bryant Park has been for many years 
the capital of Hobodom. Rather, it 
was the capital when times were normal. 
For some five years now it has been al 
lowed to fulfill its natural purpose—that 
of a refreshingly green breathing space 
in the busy heart of uptown New York. 
Bryant Park occupies the space of a city 
block, just a square from the Broadway 
theatrical district and 
Fifth Avenue only by the majestic struc 
ture of the Public Library. 

But now the grass is trampled and in 
The be lit hes and lawns are 


separated from 


spots bare. 
strewn with old newspapers and rubbish, 
despite the vigilance of park employees. 
By day the citizen who stops in the park 
for a rest must crowd in among dirty and 
ragged men, young and old, who doze, 
or stroll, or shoot craps on the sly when 
the cop is across the park. ‘To be sure, 
they pose as the Great Army of the Un 
employed, but the signs are unmistakable. 
It is the return of the ragged fraternity 
We are getting back to normaley. 

But this night it was too cold to sleep 
in the park and most of the homeless 
ones had found resting spots which more 
fuintly resembled homes; there were 
roofs over them. But as I started, cat-a- 
corner, across the park, there were per- 
haps a hundred men still sitting about on 
the benches. I had proceeded less than 
fifty feet when a boy—he might have 
stepped up to me briskly. 


been twenty 


sed for the oriqinal 


By Harry 


Illustrated by 


f the Old Soak. It was plain that the consumers 

Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “But could 
you help a fellow out with enough to get 
a bed?” 

So easily had my disguise been pene- 
trated! Without a word I handed him 
some small change. But, on second 
thought, as he turned to leave with mur- 
mured thanks, I asked if he would not 
walk across the park with me. He fell 
into step beside me. 

We had hardly taken a dozen steps 
when a disreputable individual staggered 
up. 

“Say, Pal.” he said, grasping my arm 
familiarly, “can’t you help out an old 
ex-service man?” 

I] pushed him aside and we started on. 

“Booze,” I remarked to my companion. 

“Nope,” he said briefly, “Smoke.” 

“Smoke?” I queried. 

“Sure. These fellows can't afford 
They buy a dime’s worth of 
denatured alcohol at a paint store over 
here and then mix it half and half with 
water. It turns the water milky; it 


booze ° 


looks something like white smoke. 
That's what they call it—smoke.” 
“But denatured alcohol will kill a 


man.” I exclaimed. 

“No, it won't kill you—at least, not 
if you are used to it. It might kill you 
if vou drink it straight. But if you mix 
it with water it just sets you crazy, or 
if you get too much, it paralyzes you for 
a while.” 

“But surely,” I protested, “not many 
of these men drink it?” 

“Oh, ves,” said my informant, “‘all the 
old soaks drink it. They have to have 
something and you can work up a pretty 
good drunk on a dime’s worth of smoke.” 

We passed a group in which a man so 
robust of person as to be conspicuous 
was the center of attention. He was 
talking loudly and in a boastful tone. 

“T could-a had a job this noon, if I 
had-a wanted it,” he was saving. 

“See that fellow,” said my guide, 


“he 


A. Mount 


Arthur G. Dove 


of ‘smoke’ had acquired their taste on better stu ff . 


used to be a clown in a circus. He has 
been hanging around here for a month. 
The other day he showed me a_ bank 
book and he has $600 on deposit. He 
makes fifteen and twenty dollars a day 
panhandling around the park here.” 

“A fellow can certainly buy a lot of in- 
formation for fifteen cents,’ I laughed. 

“Don't believe it, huh?” he said, 
“Well, [ll tell you a lot of these fellows 
laying around this park have got rolls on 
them big enough to choke a sewer.” 

“Do you hang out here all the time?” 

“Me? Nix, I only come here when I 
need some money. I stay away from 
here when I am working. I had a job 
washing dishes in a restaurant a couple 
of days ago, but I couldn’t stand the 
pace. When I went back vesterday they 
had another fellow in my place. You 
see, When a man has been on the bum 
for a while, it is hard to get back again. 
You can’t sleep in the parks or in a flop 
house at night and then deliver a day's 
work next day. You might do it for a 
couple of days but you can’t hold out 
for a week. I’ve picked up several jobs 
but I either get fired or quit before the 
week is out. Lots of employers hire a 
man off the streets and then think he is 
lazy because he can’t work a week with 
out sleeping or eating. If a fellow could 
only get a room and on his feet again, 
there wouldn’t be so many bums. But 
after you work until you‘are all in, you 
don’t care what happens. When I know 
I can come down here and get all I can 
eat in the bread lines, get some sleep and 
pick up a little change besides, that looks 
better than boning the boss for an ad- 
vance on my So I just throw 
up the job and do it.” 

“At least, you’re frank about it,” I 
suggested. 

“Sure!” he said, “And why not? Any 
of these fellows here would tell you as 
much. A bum lives by his wits and as a 
rule he’s proud of it and he likes to tell it.” 


wages, 
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We walked on in silence for a while. 
My companion was something of a philo- 
sopher. I noticed further evidence of 
“smoke.” One man was standing be- 
side a bench, his arms and legs held rigid 
as if crouched for a sprint, but he was 
not moving. 

Paralyzed,” commented my com- 
panion. 

As we walked, we were interrupted 
again and again at short intervals by the 
stereotyped plea for help. More than 
once we heard the plea of the “ex-service 
man.” But always it was I who was 
asked for money, while my companion 
seemed to be immune. There was cer- 
tainly not a great deal of difference in 
our clothes, and, besides, the park was 
but dimly lighted. 

“Why,” I finally asked, “do they al- 
ways pick me for an easy mark?” 

“They can tell you by your walk,” he 
said. “These professional bums can 
pick out a good touch as far as they can 
see one. Some of them know even be- 
fore they speak how much they are going 
io get. Notice how these fellows walk— 
sort of a bum’s slouch? If you want to 
be sure a man is a hobo, watch him walk.” 

“How long have you been on the 
bum?” I asked. 

“About six months,” he said. “You 
see, I was in the navy. After I was dis- 
charged I got a job in a factory in Brook- 
lvn that was still working on a Govern- 
ment contract. But that played out. 
I didn’t have enough money to get back 
to the folks in Ohio, so I tried to find 
another job here. I've learned a lot in 
six months. I suppose I could bum my 
way home, but what’s the use? Work is 
scarce there, too, and I know I can get 
by here whether I have a job or not.” 

We had finally walked across the park 
and were on Sixth Avenue. I dismissed 
my guide with the price of a bed and 
breakfast. 

It was now past midnight and I was 
anxious to reach Cooper Square, at the 
upper end of the Bowery, for some 
months before I had spent a day around 
ihe triangle of benches there. I had 
been impressed that a majority of the 
men there were not hoboés but really 
workmen out of jobs who had been at- 
tracted by numerous employment agen- 
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cies in the vicinity. I did net expect to 
find many men in Cooper Square, for it 
is also the center of the numerous agencies 
which aim to care for the down-and- 
outers of the great city. There would 
be no excuse for a man sleeping outdoors 
there. But forewarned as I was by what 
I had found at Bryant Park, I was hardly 
prepared for Cooper Square at mid- 
night. 

Cooper Square was indeed deserted by 
all those who were able to negotiate the 
distance between themselves and a “‘flop- 
house.” But there were about fifteen 
men who were not able to leave. They 
were gathered in a group at one end of 
the benches. Three or four of them 
were singing loudly, each a different 
tune. Two or three others lay back on 
the benches or on the sidewalk, dead to 
the world. One was trying to climb a 
lamp post. Another, who appeared to 
be the soberest man in the crowd, had 
fallen and his face was streaked with 
blood from a cut in his head. All of 
them were literally wallowing in inde- 
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scribable filth from their de- 
bauch. 

There was one hopeful sign; 
they were all men of middle age 
or past. Any one of them 
might have passed for the orig- 
inal Old Soak. It was _ plain 
that the consumers of “‘smoke”’ 
had acquired their taste on bet- 
ter stuff. 

There was no chance for an 
interview here. I walked on 
around the line of empty 
benches. At the far corner of 
the park sat two lone men. 
Both appeared to be_ thinly 
clad; coat collars were turned 
up about their necks and they 
sat hunched over folded arms, 
as if for warmth. 

“Where's everyone to-night?” 
I asked. 

One of the men assumed the 
role of spokesman. He scru- 
tinized me closely and his glance 
was alert and keen. He mo- 
tioned me to the seat beside’ 
him. Did he see a tip in sight? 

“All indoors to-night,” he 
said. 

“Why didn’t you get in, too?” 

“Me? Say, I stayed at the 
Municipal Lodging House all 
last week and I had six baths. I’m nurs- 
ing my skin this week! And say, look 
at this coat, will you! It used to be blue 
but it’s been deloused until it’s green.” 

“From New York?’ I asked. 

“Yes—that is, I usually stay here. 
Everybody stays here that can get here. 
New York is fixed to take care of a big 
bunch of men and most other cities ain’t. 

“Everybody steers clear of Boston and 
Philadelphia because there’s no place to 
stay there and you're liable to starve to 
death. But New York—say, we don’t 
have to worry here.”’ 

It had been dawning on me that per- 
haps the reason there are hoboes—or at 
least so many of them—is because we 
make it so easy for a man to be a hobo. 
I wonder if it wouldn't be something of 
a kindness to the men themselves if 
every city failed to provide for them? 

The Bowery Branch of the Y. M. C, A. 
has the right idea. If a man really de- 
serves help he can get a clean bed and 
meals for about fifty cents a day. He is 
(Concluded on page d84 
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“All of them were literally wallowing in indescribable filth from their debauch.” 
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Andreas Lang as Peter. 


Epitor’s Note.—The author of this article, 
an American scholar, writes from Oberammerqau 
itself where he gathered at first-hand the un- 


usually interesting material here set forth 


T THE head of a beautiful moun- 
tain valley far in the Bavarian 

Tyrol is situated the renowned 

and picturesque little village of Oberam- 
mergau. Every ten years since 1636, 
in performance of a solemn vow, the vil- 
lagers have presented the religious drama 
of the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ. 
The modern world, notwithstanding the 
growth of materialism and lack of inter- 
est in things religious, makes the pilgrim- 
age to Oberammergau to see these 
talented, natural-born actors present, 
with great religious fervor, this wonderful 
spectacle. Perhaps no other performance 
on the stage holds one spellbound for 
eight hours. Side by side sit spectators 
gathered from all corners of the earth. 
This drama is also of great historical in- 
terest. It is the last notable performance 
of the mystery plays so commonly pre- 
sented all through the Middle Ages. 
The text is practically the same as in the 
Seventeenth Century; the music, solemn 
and stately, arranged a hundred years ago 
by a native of Oberammergau, is wonder 


at the extreme left. 
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The village of Oberammergau. The theater in which the “Passion Play” is produced is the large building 
For months the tiny place has been alive with preparations, and when the first Ameri- 
can tourists come dashing in this summer they will find a well painted, much improved Oberammergau. 
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The Stage Is Set at 
Oberammergau 


By Leslie 


fully adapted to accompany the great 
drama. 

The whole performance is staged some- 
what after the model of the ancient Greek 
tragedy with choragus and choir. The 
stage scenes and great tableaux are his- 
torically correct, the costuming carried 
out with lavish effects of oriental color- 





D. Bissell 


ing. The renown of this marvelous pres- 
entation has penetrated all quarters of 
the world, and these simple village folk 
have been visited by many of the world’s 
most famous men and women. Prot- 
estants, Catholics, all religious sects, 
cross oceans and continents whenever 
the play is presented. 


ivf 


A group of Oberammergau children. The “Passion Play” is not, as is generally supposed, given by 


peasants. 


The Bavarians who have been producing it almost every ten years since 1636 are skilled 


woodcarvers, possessed of an artistic sense which enables them to present adequately their sacred drama, 
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In the autumn of 1919 the question 
of giving the “Passion Play” in 1920 was 
considered. Although the ten- year in- 
terval was nearing its end it was quite 
apparent that on account of war condi- 
tions no performance in 1920 would be 
possible. In Oberammergau itself suffi- 
cient food could not be obtained for the 
home population. Visitors would fare 
badly. A postponement was in order. 

Again, a year later, in 1920, a decision 
as to 1921 had to be made. But the 
transportation system was still demor- 
alized, there was no coal, the political 
situation was uncertain, the risk would 
be too great. Some advised giving a few 
performances for the home people, just 
enough to fulfill the vow made 300 years 
before, but finally another postponement 
was decided upon. 

After another year of waiting, as 
economic and political conditions were 
vastly improved and good order prevailed 
in Germany and Europe in general, i 
was decided last June to wait no longer 
and to give the play in 1922 on the same 
elaborate scale as in 1910. In this de- 
cision the Oberammergauers showed great 
courage and faith in the future. As 
they themselves harbor no war hatreds, 
they can not understand why others 
should. | Oberammergau is optimistic 
and hopes that the “Passion Play” may 
be the means of restoring good feeling in 
the family of nations. All foreigners will 
be made welcome, and Americans doubly 
so. In 1900 and 1910 Oberammergau 
entertained 120,000 Americans. In 1922 
it is expected that 70,000 will again cross 
the Atlantic and find their way to the 
famous village in the Bavarian Alps. 

During the last summer and autumn 
the village has been alive with prepara- 
tions. Nearly every building in the town 
has been repainted and the distinctive 
religious frescoes on the walls of the 
houses renewed. The two principal 
hotels are being enlarged and modernized 
after designs of able architects. The 
women are busy in preparing sleeping 
accommodations for 4,000 visitors. By 
the first of May all will be in readiness. 
The expenses of individuals and of the 
town government for improvements will 
mount into the millions of marks. Fully 
conscious of their past and realizing what 
will be expected, prodigious efforts are 
being put forth to produce a ‘Passion 
Play” in oy that will not fall below the 
standard 1910, and to entertain the 


great influx of visitors more comfortably 
than ever before. 


Christ carrying the cross meets His mother: a scene from the 


In 1900 and 1910 Oberammergau entertained 120,000 Americans. 


Play.” 


LESLIE'S 











The Christus (Anton Lang) and Mary (Ottilie Zwink). 
Since 1910, when this prcture was taken, Ottilie Zwink has married, 


speaking part in the play. 


No married woman is permitted to take a 


so this year her place will be taken by Martha Veit, who was a Red Cross nurse during the war. 


It has been said that for five years 
after a “Passion Play” the villagers tulk 
only of the events of the last play, and 
for the next five years only of the com- 
ing performance. Be that as it may, it 
is true that for the last two years spec- 
ulation has been rife as to the réles in the 
next play. The chief interest always 
centers in the Christus: Would Anton 
Lang, who took the part so well in 1900 
and 1910, again carry off the great prize? 


Who would get the Judas and Mary 
Magdalene? The younger generation 


demanded changes and a strenuous cam- 
paign has been made by some of the 
younger actors of talent. 

A committee of twenty-one, consisting 
of the town council, the mayor, village 
priest, the director of the school for draw- 
ing, modeling and carving, and four others 


chosen for their artistic abilities, have 
complete charge of the play. They 
elect the stage manager, director of 


music, make all the complex business ar- 
rangements, and decide who shall take 
the different réles in the play. All au- 
thority rests in their hands, and no one 
disputes their decisions. 

During the first week of November the 
election of all the parts was to be made. 
No one unfamiliar with the inner life of 
Oberammergau can fully realize with 
what intense interest and with what 
various expectations this fateful day was 
awaited. It is the lifelong ambition of 








1910 “Passion 





This year it is expected that about 70,000 will again t find their way to 


the little village in the Bavarian Alps, where 4,009 can sleep cach nigh! 


every true Oberammergauer to takea 
leading part, or at least an important 
part. The competition is often very 
keen. The reward is a lifelong satisfac- 
tion. During the month of October the 
village could talk of nothing else. The 
abilities of every available candidate 
were thoroughly canvassed. Propaganda 
was not entirely absent. Personal char- 
acter in the important réles is a necessary 
qualification, histrionic talent must be 
made secondary. 

During the summers of 1920 and 1921 
several religious dramas were produced 
with the object of trying out the new 
material. In this way the committee 
had a good basis for their selection of the 
roles. It became very evident that there 
was no lack of new talent. 

With the community quivering 
excitement the committee took a pre- 
liminary secret ballot during the first 
week of November for a choice of candi- 


with 


dates. The final ballot was to be made 
on November 7. On the morning of this 
day the entire committee attended a 


special service held in the church, and 
then proceeded directly to the town hall 
for the election. Every candidate was 
voted on separately. As the white and 
black balls fell into the fateful urn there 
were anxious faces even among the com- 
mittee themselves. In many 
had to be decided whether 
(Continued on page 580) 
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Lhe value in 1920 of the fore ign commerce of the port 
was more than $18,000,000 per lay, or $6,648,956,922 for the year. 
within the “port district” are 105 municipalities, with a total population of 
ht more annually by 8.000.000 souls 
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Loaded freight cars that enter and leave 


In this article, beginning on page 559, General Goethals, the man who built 
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‘io San Panama Canal, discusses the great improvements indicated on this map and compensation. This body has prepared a con prehensive pian for the improve- 
inute ir importance to the commerce of New York and the country. The huge task ment of the port which has been approved by both State governments. The en- 
€ port effecting these improvements and thereby facilitating freight movement within gineers of the Port Authority are at liberty now to drive ahead and make con- 
lained port and eliminating to-day’s costly congestion has been intrusted to six crete the elaborate dreams of the plan makers 
ion of mmisstoners who constitute the Port of New York Authority, to which General The area of the port district is nearly 1,500 square miles. Its water front is 
(oethals is consulting engineer. Three of these commissioners were appointed 771 miles in length, 578 miles in New York and 193 in New Jersey 1 close 
» lnailt m New York: and three from New Jersey. All serve for five years—without study of the drawing above will give an excellent idea of the greater port project. 











<7 OR AMERICAN PROGRESS=AMERICANA DEAL 


SENSE NES AN SMING Ea ry 





% 


Conducted by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Conference Prospects 
[Oy rem. The to the exchange of ideas are fragile bar- 


riers. The must-nots, forbiddens, and keep-off-the- 

grass signs so liberally scattered about the conference 
premises at Genoa are sure to be quietly ignored when pro- 
ceedings get fairly under way. if not in the official sessions, 
then in the sub-conferences and exchanges of views which 
underlie and guide official procedure. The status of three 
nations is likely to be indicated with a definiteness quite be- 
yond the scope of the accepted agenda. Russia will be brought 
back into trade association with the other nations of Europe 
because they need her only less sorely than she needs them, 
and official recognition will follow as a matter of course. Ger- 
many’s financial position will be threshed out on the basis of 
the impracticable reparations which threaten to strangle her, 
even though the term “reparations” be never uttered in 
the conference meetings. Fully as important as either of 
these prospects, the attitude of France toward the rest of 
Europe will be established. At the opening of the conference 
there is evident a dividing line, sharp and deep driven. On 
the one side, all Europe (and also the United States, though 
there will be necessarily and unfortunately no opportunity of 
official expression) except France ardently desires. a reduction 
of armament and relief from military super taxes. France 
alone remains militaristic. Should she bolt the conference, as 
has been threatened, her isolation would be glaringly and pain- 
fully obvious. Should she remain, even though under pro- 
test, the weight of opinion against her can hardly fail to react 
upon a people as intelligent, sensitive, and politically sapient 
as the French. In one form or another the French delegates 
must declare themselves. A France permanently committing 
herself to the position of military Ishmaelite of Europe is un- 
thinkable. 


Privilege of the Sex 


IVE a sympathetic thought to Miss Olivia Stone. Al- 
” though quite guiltless she has been put to the annoy- 

ance of standing trial for murder. True, she did seek 
out a former admirer and shoot him down with what, in a man, 
would appear cold-blooded premeditation, but in woman is 
merely proper preparedness, if one may draw inferences from 
the verdict of a susceptible jury. Mere natural and feminine 
manifestation of temperament, this; nothing to be severe about, 
especially in the case of an attractive defendant with a knack 
of collapsing picturesquely and pitifully in court whenever the 
brutal prosecutor made a telling point against her. What, in 
such conditions, could the twelve good men and true do, with 
justice to their own sense of gallantry, but acquit? They did. 
Upon being freed Miss Stone announced her intention of ap- 


plying for a permit to carry a revolver. Obviously she ought 


to get it. One of these days she might wish to go shooting 
again. Why hamper her with embarrassing restrictions? 


An Experiment Worth Trying 


INETY per cent. of defective output in any department 
of an industry would definitely condemn the method 
practiced there. The ratio of failure in our prison sys- 

tem, judged on a basis of output, is much higher than that. 
By a dismal perversion of terms, a reformatory is now recog- 


nized (with a few notable exceptions) as a place wherein young 
prisoners are taught not to reform. Yet conservatism sticks to 
the same old lines. There is therefore special interest and promise 
in Attorney General Daugherty’s project of a modern prison at 
Camp Grant for first offenders. Mr. Daugherty believes these 
incipient criminals “good salvage material’ and wants them 
taken away from typical prison influence because “the more a 
man is kept in jail, the more likely he is to indulge in crime.” 
Instead of leaving the young offenders to be instructed in crime 
by their experienced fellows, the Attorney General proposes 
to segregate them, build up their health, quicken their ambi- 
tions by teaching them trades, and give them a fair chance by 
finding good jobs for them when released on a carefully de- 
vised parole system. The experiment will not work out on a 
one hundred per cent. success basis; nothing with a predominat- 
ing human element in it does. It probably will not prove 
fifty per cent. successful. But if it produces even ten per cent. 
of favorable results it will be a distinct improvement on the 
methods now in vogue. 


Oil on the Flames 
B: WAY of adding rancor to a situation already sufficiently 


inflamed, the West Virginia coal operators have gone to 

the courts, seeking injunctions not only forbidding the 
unions to enroll new members, but also eliminating the miners’ 
The courts, ever eager to oblige in that State, 
have granted the injunctions. Legalized tyranny could hardly 
go further. Doubtless the mine owners’ case rests upon some 
foundation of law, however technical; otherwise not even the 
But there 
are some advantages which are impolitic to press in considera- 
tion of the fact that public sentiment has still some force; 
The operators have 


tent colonies. 


local courts would uphold a position so extreme. 


and this would seem to be one of them. 
fairly excelled themselves in their latest contribution to indus- 
trial embitterment. 


Rainbow’s End 


HAT an amiably confiding species is the human race, 
especially in matters of finance. Gold bricks glow 
and fade, perpetual motion engines perpetually 
cease to mote, the long files of easy dollars glide peacefully down 
hill from the bank accounts of the trustful to the pockets of the 
ingenious, and still there inheres in the breast of mankind the 
ineradicable expectation that fortune waits just around the 
turn. Consider, for example, the ease with which a genius 
with a new electric light device has been selling his stock to the 
eager public. The light is alleged to be self-contained, self- 
sufficient, self-supporting and capable of burning for three years 
all alone in its little bulb without expense, wires, or other ex- 
traneous aid, and to be salable at small cost. No investor has 
yet beheld the marvel; the enterprise is still in the “preparatory 
stage” here. But the inventor asserts that he once made one in 
far-off South America which was shattered by a lightning bolt, 
presumably hurled by envious Jove, or perhaps conjured by the 
alarmed electric light interests. On this basis he and his com- 
pany have been selling par $10 shares of stock as high as $50. 
Not too high a rate, perhaps, for the kind of education in store 
for the purchasers. And, if nobody believed in fairy tales, 
what a dreary world this would be! 
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RECONCILED BY RADIO 


NCE there was a man 
and once there was his 
wife. They had «lived 


together in the same house 
without exchanging a word for 
ten years. They had dis- 
covered, early in their mar- 
ried life, that they bored each 
other to death. 

Then, one day, the man 
bought a radio receiving set 
and had it set up in his library. 

The first thing the silent 
couple heard was “Market Re- 
ports and Summary of Stock 
Quotations.” 

The man looked across the 
table at his wife with some- 
thing almost akin to interest. 

The second offering of the 
radio was “Pittsburgh—Its 
Industrial Importance.” 

The wife looked across at 
her husband as a woman might 





tisers who go in for general 
publicity campaigns,  cigar- 
ettes, pipe tobacco or near- 
beer. We have the utmost 
admiration for the 100 per 
cent. efficient executive, but 
if he continues to slip up on 
chances like this, we may be 
forced to revise our opinion 
downward. 


* + ~ 


PUTTING IN THE PEP 

CIRCUS press agent, 
44 becoming the father of 
a healthy male infant, scorned 
to send forth the customary 
conservative and engraved an- 
nouncement, and substituted 
the following: 


He is here! He is here! 
He is here! 


The Greatest, Grandest, most 
Glitteringly Gorgeous Gift of 


glance at an interest ing ***Tell me what you have been doing to-day, every little thing,’ he yearned God! 
stranger. hungrily.”’, 
The third output of the re- A BABY! 


ceiving set was “Care of the A W W S . (eae a 
; —— y pens an unlimited engage- 
Molars and Bicuspids,” by Dr. _ S c ere a\ IN ment at the home of Mr. and 


J. Novo Kane, D.D.S., of 
Mahwah, N. J. By Ar 11 

ay : y Arthur H. Folwe 

The husband started as if to speak. y H. Folwell 
His wife sighed aloud. Their eyes met Nature Studies by W. E. Hill 
and lingered. ; 

The radio’s fourth selection was “Gov- jt, reporters. Sending a reporter on an 
ernment Weather Forecast, Barometer assignment with nothing on his back but 


Reading and Humidity.” his coat is sheer waste of opportunity on 
It was scarcely over when— : the part of the newspaper which owns 
Dearest!” cried the man, darting him. He should be not only a news- 
around the library table. . gatherer, but a sandwich man, a shekel 
“My own!” cried the woman, bracing gatherer, his chest and_ his " shoulder 
herself to meet his rush. blades sold at monthly rates to adver- 


“For ten years I thought your 
conversation dull. Forgive me!” he 
besought her. 

“For ten years I thought the same 
of yours. I was wrong. Oh, take 
me back!” she entreated. 

“Tell me what you have been do- 
ing to-day, every little thing,” he 
yearned hungrily. 

“What went on at the office, on the 
street, anywhere?” she throbbed. 

The radio had reunited them. 


* * * 





Submarine chasers are to aid in 
running down whisky smugglers. 
That's proper. It’s all right to send 
a chaser after whisky. 





MOREID 
pr? DEDD*' 
EMBAL MING PARI OKS 
COMPLETE LAYOur 
OIKTY Five (ty $a) 





* * + 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY PLUS 
NEWSPAPER not a _ thou- 
sand miles from New York 

City has hit upon the plan of selling 
its front office window space to ad- 
vertisers. If white paper, why not 
plate glass?—that is the reasoning 
process. Of course, as the window 
fills up, it will take away the busi- 
ness office’s view of the street, but 
that, if you stop to consider, is a 
good thing. Sights outside draw 
the office worker’s mind from his job. 
But window glass is not the only “Sending a reporter on an assignment with nothing 
space which a newspaper has to sell. on his back but his coat is sheer waste of opportunity 
It should not overlook the backs of on the part of the newspaper which owns him.” 


Se 


Mrs. Henry J. Tanbark. 


Positively his first appearance in any crib. 


Nine—count them—perfect pounds. 


See this burly, bouncing and brobding- 


nagian boy! 


e him toy with his ten tempting and 


tintinnabulating toes! 


Hear him cry with his loud, lusty and 


leonine lungs! 


SEE HIM FED! 
The tidy, taut and typically trim 
trained nurse will tip him his boiled 
and brittle bottle in six superb exhi- 
bitions daily—morning, matinee and 
evening. 
Grand Vocal Concert Immediately 
Prior to Each Paipitating Perfor- 
mance. After which, the great won- 
der spectacle 


SLEEP 
Marvelous. Miraculous. Mysterious. 
Sublime. 


Present this card at the door. 


There is a rumor in Ireland to the 
effect that St. Patrick is getting ready to 
abdicate in favor of the Kilkenny Cats. 


. . * 


flee latest pair of “Siamese 

twins” preferred to die to- 
gether rather than submit to an 
operation which might save the life 
of one. 

The President and our Congress 
are the political Siamese twins, and 
the Congress twin is pretty sick. 
Will the executive twin’s love for 
the legislative keep him from con- 
senting to the use of the knife be- 
fore it is too late? You may make 
your own bets, 
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IN WHICH WE PRESENT— 


PV ILL he ever be ruler of fusiria 

or Hungary? He is Crown 
Prince Otto, the te n-year-old son of 
the late ex-k m peror Carl, 
hereditary heir to the throne of the 
Hapsburgs un Austria and the 
Magyar kings in Hungary {rch- 
duke Maximilian, the only brother 









































and 


of Carl, becomes the quardian of the 
little prince, and if the h »pes of the 
royalists in the former Dual Em- 
pire are ever realized Maximilian 
would assume the regency until the 
heir apparent reaches his mayoruy 
But the hing business is very mu h 
an the discard with the Great and 
Little Ententes these days, and the 


chances for a_ restoration of the 





KEYSTONE 

IFFORD) PINCHOT, former 

National Forester and pal of 
President Roosevelt, aspires to the 
Governorship of Pennsylvania. He 
w NOU Forestry Commissioner of 
the Keystone State and will be a 
candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination in. the May primarv y 
“(Conservation and “Pinchot” were 


Hapsburg dynasty in Austria or 
Hungary are rather slim 





once synonymous 
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KEYSTONE KADEL & HERBERT 
ss 4 UTHOR! {UC THOR!” the audience cried at the recent New Yorl: pre miere I INNA FLAVIA POTENSKI, a beautiful member 
< of “Voltaire.” a new historical drama. where spon two very young and very much of the Italian nobility, served as a member of the famous 
flustered college co-eds sidled hand in hand before the footl ghts and bowed blushing Russian women's Battalion of Death, narrowly escaped 
ac knowledgme nts They are Misses Gertrude Purceli and Leila Taylor and here with her life, and now she has written a book in which 
they are in playwriting action she tells about it. 





[ TNLIKE some Western localities, Houston County. Ter.. seems to bi Daniel, G. M. Waller, E. B. Hale, A. W. Phillips, J. C. Lacy, R. J. 

a healthy place for sheriffs. Nine of ‘em and their wires are alt Spence and 0. B. Hale, the incumbent who is the youngest and has just 
living and well The nine who are pr tured above are. from left to right started a two-year term Ene ry one of them pride s himself on having 
F. H. Bayne, now seventy-four and elected in 1876; B. F. Holcomb, 1. «A. left his gun in its holster—except when tt was absolutely necessary. 
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WHERE SKILL COUNTS pps aerate 





| ARTHUR LESLIE, of 
+ New York, breaking 
the world’s Y. M,C. A. lift- 
ing record for men of his 
age. Mr. Leslie is a grand- 
son of Frank Leslie, u ho 
sirty-seven years ago founded 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY. 

He is here shown lifting 

a weight of 565 pounds 













POTOGRAMS 
CAs a woman make good as a basketball coach? — Answer: She most 


certainly can. One who has amply proved this fact is Miss Marjorie 
Clark, who is shown here with the team of the Pearl River, N. Y., 
High School, which she has just ciceroned to a county championship 
for the third successive year. 















Pp. & A. 


fp THIS youngster going 

to be the greatest te nnis 
phenom of all time? Some 
say he is. He is A. L. 
Weiner, the fourteen-year- 
old Philadelphia boy, who, 
under the coaching of Wil- 
liam Tilden, 2d, the world’s 
premier player, has been 
astounding the experts of 
late. Playing with Tilden, 
he made a remarkable show- 
ing in the National Cham- 
pionship matches in New 


York the other day. 


PRevOLD the latest sport! 

It is “water golf.” 
Equipped with a floating 
tee, a floating ball, and a 
canoe (which the caddie 
paddles), the enthusiast plays 
round a rather wet course 
Exciting? Extremely so! 





UNDERWOOD 
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CARS ARE NOW AT THEIR 
LOWEST PRICES 


The last two months have brought 


decided revisions in the prices of auto- 
mobiles. Many which had not previ- 
ously been reduced dropped from fifteen 


to twenty-five per cent. Not since the war 
have prices been so low 

It is useless to anticipate further declines 
in automobile prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to buy 

There are many excellent values available 
to the man with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best car made for 
some conditions may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor Department of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY will furnish readers with | 
unbiased, expert advice free of charge. Use 
the coupon below, filling out all of the blanks 
in order that we may advise you thoroughly 


COUPON 


Motor Department, Leslie 
LesLigE-JUDGE Co. 





627 West 43d St., New York City 
I am nsidering the purchase of a car to 
cost about $ nd am espe 1% 
terested in one « the make 
pe) 
My requirement r a car are as follow 
Capacity 
Type of b 
Driven and cared | ely 
jor by { : hauffeur 


Kind of roads over which car 





5% I have wned her 
cars of the following make 

The following car f approxi he type 
in which 1 am interested are han ealers 
tm my territory 

Please advise me as to the car be uited to 


my requirements. 
at 
Name 


Addres 
































Saves actc to @25 on the Ranger Bie 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
and sizes. Delivered free on mg ef ex- 
press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Tria 

if desired. Po 
and use at once on 
Tires ong =! year to pay plan 
wheels, equipment at ha'f 
uoual ‘prices. Write for marvelous 
‘Tires =: i cycle. > Compan 


Mead <: Dept mninenieage Fer pa 

















THE WEBSTER 


Forty West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
Next door to the Harvard Club 
VISITORS from out of town wil! find the 
\ Webster inviting and convenient. Es- 
pecial attent > given and moderate 
prices quo F 
and three 








Joun P. Totson, Proprietor 


























Skin Troubles 


—— Soothed 
With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taicum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laberatories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 

















Sales Agents 


wanted in every county to give 
all or spare time. Positions Worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Catlery Co. 38 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 








A Live Proposition for Men Who Can Sell. We need 
a few more reliable men to sell our advertising thermom- 
eters. Made by largest manufacturers of thermometers 
in the world. Experience unnecessary but desirable 
Liberal commissions Give past employment and refer 
ences. T.B. Div. Taylor instrument Companies, Roches 
ter, N. Y. 2 


BIG MONEY * 


parti why rf free sa 


RAM sg! ‘Dept. 182. East Orange, N. J. 











AND FAST aay 


Every Owner 
—. bag * ie his aut Y 





Ten orders 
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Radio Department 


Conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D. 


Subscribers t 
radio receiving sets. No charge is made for this 
We i Street, New York, giving full name 
pos stamp should be inclosed 


service. 





and exact street address. 
For information concerning the technical details of construction of receivers and trans- 


LesLiz’s are invited to turn to us for advice regarding the selection, installation, operation and care a 
iddress all letters to Radio Editor, Lesum’s Werxiy, 62 


In case an answer by mail is desired a two-cent 


mitters the reader is referred to the several very excellent technical radio journals which are to be found everywhere to-day. 





PHOTO BY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Interior of transmitting-room in WGY, General Electric Co. radio broadcasting station, Schenec- 


tady, N. ¥ 


messages were picked up in Cuba, 1,450 miles away. 
programs are sent out from another building near by. 


other apparatus. The 


This is the most powerful radio broadcasting station in the country. 


On one occasion 
Picture shows tube sets, control board and 


How Radio Messages Travel 


HE great mystery of the radiotelephone 
T is, How is it possible for the messages to 
travel hundreds of miles through the 
empty air? By what magic can a few feet of 
wire in Atlanta, for example, catch every word 
of a speech delivered in Pittsburgh? 

The fact is uncanny, certainly, but that is 
because we are unaccustomed to it. Were our 
eyes constructed a little differently, so that 
we could see what was going on in the ether, 
the whole process would seem as natural 
sunlight. 

To obtain a conception of the way in which 
the radiotelephone operates, let us first con- 
sider a brilliant white light placed upon the 
top of a tall tower. This light would, of course, 
throw its rays in every direction and could be 
seen by everyone with an unobstructed view 
of it within a radius of perhaps twenty miles. 
By using colored glasses, it would easily 
possible to modify this light in various ways 
and to send intelligible messages to all specta- 
tors It would also even be possible to prov ide 
some sort of entertainment, such as “color 
symphonies,” by its aid. 

Now suppose we were to use a powerful X- 
ray in plac e of the white light We could no 
longer see the light, but by using suitable 
fluorescing instruments, we could readily read 
its messages. And the X-ray would have 
his advantage: it would pass through sub- 
stances that are opaque to visible light, so 
that we could receive it inside of closed rooms 
or behind intervening hills and buildings. 

The radiotelephone resembles this 
imaginary X-ray communication 
Every broadcasting station, when operating, 
sends out from its antennae a continuous 
stream of electric waves, which are generated 
by the radio transmitter. These waves spread 


closely 
system of 


out in every direction, like light, travel with 
the speed of light waves, and actually go on to 
infinity, although there is, of course, a prac- 
tical limit to the distances at which we can 
detect them. Like the white light of our 
first illustration, these waves do not convey 
any meaning in themselves. They are merely 
the agency by which the messages are trans- 
ported, and they are aptly called “carrier” 
waves. 

The messages consist of variations of the car- 
rier waves. A_ telephone microphone (or 
mouthpiece) is connected to the radio trans- 
mitter. When this is spoken or sung into, 
it generates another series of electric waves; 
and these latter, joining with the carrier waves, 
modify them, just as the waves formed by a 
steamer change the shape and size of the ocean 
waves that they meet. 

The carrier waves, filling all space, strike 
aerials all over the country, just as the waves 
of the ocean strike the piles of piers all along 
the coast. Electric currents are induced in 
the aerials by this action; and as these cur- 
rents vary with variations in the carrier waves, 
the currents that flow to the earphones of 
the receivers exactly correspond with those 
that flow out of the microphone of the broad- 
casting station. The earphones now trans- 
form these currents back into sounds, and these 
sounds are therefore, reproductions of the 
originals. 

Consequently, 
see radio waves, a 


if our eyes were adapted to 
broadcasting station in 
operation would be a pillar of light; its glow 
would pass through wood and bricks and reach 
us wherever we were; and whenever messages 
were being sent out, this glow would quiver 
and change in color like the light of the 
aurora, 
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THE MYSTERY OF WYCB 
In order ta avoid the congested wave length 
area around 360 meters, station WYCB at 
Bedloe’s Island, New York City, fixed its 
broadcasting wave at 1,450 meters. To the 
e of many listeners, however, this sta- 


surpris 
le ainly heard with receivers tuned 


tion can be | 
to about 365. meters. 

The explanation of the existence of this low 
wave length is that there is a secondary radia- 


tion from some portion of the station. Itisa 


fairly common phenomenon, and some of the 
360 meter stations can be heard on wave 
lengths of below fifty. Secondary radiation 
represents a loss of energy, 80 that it is regarded 
as undesirable and is eliminated whenever 


pe ssi rle. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


To Many Inqurers.—Prices of radiotelephone re- 
ceivers vary from $10 to $650, depending upon range and 
quality. A representative high-grade line, with prices of 
complete equipment with aerial, is as follows: Crysta 
detector, with range of about 20 miles, $32.50; single 
vacuum tube receiver, with range of about 300 miles, 
$75: vacuum tube receiver, with two stages of ampli- 
fication, a range of about 1,000 miles, $216; loud speaker, 
830 extra; vacuum tube receiver, with three stages o 
amplification and built-in loud speaker, $300. Anyone 








can install and operate receivers supplied as complete | 


units, although it is always well to obtain advice from 
some one familiar with the apparatus. Full instructions 
me with each receiver. No license is required to 


operate receivers. Power for operation is obtained from | 


batteries. ‘ 
A. R. C., Mevertown, Pa. ) Keep as far away 
from high-tension electric cables as tt ble. In erecting 


the aerial never let the wire come in contact with the 





cables or a fatal shock may result. Place your aerial | 


where it cannot fall upon the cabies, nor the cables fall 
uponit. (2) A erystal detector cannot be depende ed upon 
to receive radiotelephone messages from stations over 
20 miles away. (3) Mountains do a interfere 
with the transmission of redio messages. The higher 
the aerial, the better. 

W. W. H., Currron Force, Va.— With a vacuum tube 
receiver, you should be able to hear KDKA, WJZ, WGY, 
a WW3, as well as the nearby local stations. 

J. K., Kaptan, La.—Only an expe rt can operate a 
rs aiiote le »phone transmitter, and no one who is not thor- 
oughly versed in radio engineering should consider in- 
st alling one. 

E. D. S., Freperick, Mp.—There is at present no 
final answer to your question, but broadcasted radio mes- 
sages will always be free to owners of receivers. The 
U. S. Government is at present preparing plans to pre- 
vent excessive interference. : 

B. O. Z. O., Prymovra, Pa—You are right. The 
transmitter is inoperative in the condition shown. 





HIGH-POWERED BROADCASTING 
STATIONS OFFERING 
REGULAR PROGRAMS 
All operated on wave lengths of approrimately 540 
meters. 


WGI, Meprorp Hriutsipe, Mass. (Amrad). 
WBZ, Sperinorie.p, Mass. (Westinghouse). 

WGY, Scuenectapy, N. Y. (General Electric 
WJZ, Newark, N. J. (Radio Corporation—West- 
inghouse . “ 
*WVP, Bep.ioe’s Istanp, N. Y. (U. S. Signal 

Corps 
KDK A, Pirrsst RGH, Pa. (We »stinghouse). 
WWJ, Derrorr, Micu. (Detroit News). 
KYW, Cutcaco, uv. (Westinghouse 
*Actual wave length 1,450 meters, but can also be 
heard on about 365 meters. 


LOCATIONS OF OTHER STATIONS 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
Datias, Tex. 
Denver, CoL, 

San Francisco, Ca. 
Los ANaELEs, CAL. 
Seattie, Wasu. 


Jersey Crry, N. J 
Wasuinaton, D.C 
ATLanta, Ga. 
Crxcinnatt, O. 
Maprson, Wis 
Linco.n, NEB 

In addition, several hundred small stations are 

scattered throughout the country. 


A TYPICAL PROGRAM 
The following program of one of the larger stations 
KDK 4) illustrates the general character of 
broadcasting service. 
WEEK DAYS 


10.00 to 10.15 a.m.—News and music. 
12.30 to 1 00 p.m.—News and music. 


2.00 to 2.20 p.m.—News and music. 

4.00 to 4.20 p.m.—News and music. 

7.30 to 7.45 p.m.—Stories for children. 
7.45 to 8.30 p.m.—News, agricultural re- 


ports, weather fore- 
cast and speeches 
8.30 to 9.00 p.w.—Musical program. 
9.00 to 9.05 p.w.—News. 
9.05 to 9.30 p.w.—Musical program. 
10.00 p.m —Arlington time signals. 


SUNDAYS 


Church services at 10.45 a.., 3 p.m, 7.30 p.m. 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT THE man 

Or. Sargent, of Harvard, declared that) your wife be 

| **Strongfort is unquestionably the fin- lieves and ex- 

est specimen of physical development pects you to 
ever seen.’ 


| Send for My Book 
It’s Free 


The deepest hidden laws of Nature are heel, ex- 
}} plained in my wonderfully instructive box “Pro- 
motion and Conse ervation of Health, Sivenaah 
| and Mental Energy.”’ I: will make you over into 
| a vigorous specimen of vital, magnetic, successful Man- 
| hood. It will show you how you can get rid of all ail- 
| ments and weaknesses and fit yourself for Marriage and 
| Parenthood. It is absolutely free t mark the sub- 
jects on the free consultation coupon on which you want 
special confidential information and send 10 cents 
to help pay postage, et< t - th ee ler and a life 

saver. Send for my free boo! Now—TODAY 


‘LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


Dept. 862 Newark, New Jersey 


Hl Founded 1895 























No amount cf love will ever atone for the crime you will ¢ 
make some pure 
assume the duties and responsibilities of a hu 
whole future life 
will be able to help her if YOU prove fai 
put the matter aside, you can't get 
girl happy, if you are weak, impote 
biliousness, poisoned by constipation 
Stop and think, right now 
own. What CAN her marriage to you 
sorrow, if you are only an apology 
your blood like water and you 0zy as a result of conditi 


She Thinks You joe at an 


if 

| Against The Woman You Love 
| chaste | 

| 


admires and loves 
MAN, ment caiey, 
love. She believes you to be a man 
eye and hold your own with hin 
circumstances; who can make his way 
has a right to expect from 
will ultimately make her the nx 2 

ing to you both 
mother of if you are one of the g 
defective boys and gi 
creatures, with 
father who begot them Don't 
Facts; facts thoroughly understoox 
horses; facts recognized by the legislators of 
make it a LEGAI 


Make Yourself Fit for Marriage 


Put your past behind you 
a big crop of wild oats? Start NOW to root them « What if you | 
have burned the candle at | . | 
with your strength of body 
away? All the more reason w 
that steady loss, 
and make a manly, red-blooded man of 
to do—the only 


pitiable little 


way to have any more happiness in life—the only 
to keep from slipping down into the scrap he ~é of 
and-out-——and you can do it, if you go about 


STRONGFORTISM 


TheModern Belenaael euleh pneetion 


No matter what your work or bu 
yourself up in my 
you strengthen your heart ‘seas 
I'll help you free yourself from dysper 
nic ailments; I'll help yo 
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» ends and feel now like a human wreck 
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FREE CONSULTATION COUPON | 





Mr. Lionel Strongfort Dept. 862, Newark, N. J 

Please send me your book, ‘‘Promotion and Con- 

servation of Health, Strength and Mental En- 

ergy,’’ for postage on which I enclos 

dit I have marked (X) before t 
nterested 
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Colds Prostatitis Diabetes 
Catarrh Successtul Youthful Errors 


Asthma Marriage Vital Losses 

Hay Fever Increased Height Impotency 

Ob Pimples Falling Hair | 
Blackheads Weak Eyes | 
Short Wind Gastritis | 
Flat Feeq Heart Weakness 


Stemact Diserders Poor Circulation 








Constipation Shin Disorders 

Neuralgia Bu a . i 
Flat Chest Torpid Liver Round Sboviders | 
Deformity Indigestion Lung Troubles | 

Describe) Nervousness — — | 

jusculer 

Insomnia Poor Memory Development } 
Neurasthenia Rheumatism 


Great Strength 


Female Disorders Manhood Restored . Weaknesses 


Age Occupation 
Street 
City State 
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facts before applying for Patents. Our book fm 
gives those facts; free. Write Lacey & Lacey 
F St., Washington, D.C. ESTABLISHED 1009. 





Railway Mail Clerks 


| Get 
| $1600 to $2300 Year 


| MEN—BOYS OVER 16 


SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


| Steady work 
No Layoffs 








WRITE for illustrated uide book 

ATENTS. and ‘RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Franklin institute, Dept. O-2650. Rochester, W. Y 





. Sirs: Send me, without 1) ple Railway 4 k 
Paid Vacations Examination questions; (2) s 1 showing place f Z 

| ‘ U. S. Government examinations list of any Government 
Common Education Sufficient. chinintiee Se é 


Send Coupon today—SURE atu ; 
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The very latest and best, 
} authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and mec mte from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 








Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price 














A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce: Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75 
postpaid on receipt of price. . Cc 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


























| 
} 
| friends, and even members of their own 
families, would be among the fortunate 
Fortunately it has always been 
| characteristic of Oberammergau that in 
the elections personal feelings have been 
made subordinate to the general good. 
On this November 7 the ground was 
white and the crisp air was filled with 
falling snowflakes. The surrounding 
mountains had taken on their winter 
mantle. This was to be the happiest 
day of a lifetime to many, to others a 
time of the deepest disappointment. 
Aside from a small group of men gathered 
near the town hall the winding § streets 


| ones, 


of the village were deserted; nearly 
| everybody was at home quietly and 
anxiously awaiting the news. At noon 


the results of the elections were made 
known and quickly passed from house to 
house. The fortunate ones were awed 
by the great honor fallen upon them, the 
disappointed generally took their loss 
without resentment. The leading rdéles 
were selected as follows: 

The Christus will be portrayed for the 
third time by Anton Lang, the potter. 
Although the younger generation con- 
tended that one of their number should 
be chosen, the truly gentle character, 
unimpeachable life and distinctive acting 
of Anton Lang had no real competitor. 
| His mere presence on the stage gives a 
| prestige to the religious performance. 

The Peter will again be taken by 
Andreas Lang, a noted woodearver. He 
is a strong character and an actor of great 
ability. 

John is by tradition a young man and 
this year will be acted by Melchior 
Breitsamter. He will take an important 
part for the first time and comes from a 
family of actors. 

For three decades the Judas has been 
played by Johann Zwink. It may al- 
most be said that he has created the part 
of Judas, and made it a réle secondary 
only to that of the Christus. This year 
a new man, a woodecarver of great dis- 
tinction, assumes the part. ‘Tradition 
says that Judas had red hair, and Guido 
Mayr, like Johann Zwink, has this neces- 
sary qualification. 





The réle of Caiaphas has been given to 
Hugo Rutz, the master blacksmith. He 
has the reputation of being an able actor, 
having distinguished himself in the Bibli- 
cal dramas. His stage appearance will 
be fine. 

Annas will again be represented by the 
sacristan, Sebastian Lang. His fine stage 
presence and stately manner give the 
role great dignity. 

Herod, the King of Judea, will be por- 
traved by Gregor Breitsamter, lumber 
dealer. In 1910 his Caiaphas was ex- 
cellently done. 

The important part of Nathaniel was 
awarded to Alois Lang, son of the Nic- 
odemus of 1910. His strenuous campaign 
for the part of the Christus has given 
him local prominence. 

The lesser male parts, as the other 
Apostles, members of the Jewish San- 
hedrim, etc., are well taken. The Last 
Supper, arranged after the famous _pic- 
ture of Leonardo da Vinci, will be as 





The Stage Is Set at Oberammergau 


(Continued from page 571) 


beautifully represented as of yore. The 
washing of the Disciples’ feet by the 
Christus, and the crucifixion scene, 
copied from Rubens’ great picture in the 
cathedral at Antwerp, will again hold the 
great audience spellbound. 

According to ancient tradition no mar- 
ried woman can take a speaking part in 
the “Passion Play.”’ Consequently every 
decennium the few important female 
roles must be newly chosen. The two 
important parts of Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, and Mary Magdalene were most 
excellently acted in 1910 by Ottilie Zwink, 
daughter of the Judas, and Marie Mayr. 
Both are now married. 

The newly chosen Mary is Martha 
Veit, daughter of a woodearver. She 
was educated in a convent for a teacher, 
and during the war became a Red Cross 
nurse. She has the face of a Madonna 
and is said to be a good actress. 

The -part of Mary Magdalene goes to 
Paula Rendl, the beautiful daughter of 
Peter Rendl, woodearver. He will in 
1922 again impersonate Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. Thomas Rendl, the  grand- 
father of Paula, was for three decades 
one of the best known actors. In 1900 
his part was Pilate. 

The beautiful and appropriate music 
of Dedler, a native of the village, written 
100 years ago, will again be sung with 
orchestral accompaniment. ‘The school 
principal, Wittmann, will be the director 
of music. His will be the labor not only 
of conducting the chorus of forty voices, 
but of directing the orchestra and band. 
The amount of musical ability in’ the 
village is little less than marvelous. 

The entire stage production of the play 
will be under the direction of the wood- 
carver, George Lang, son of the High 
Priest Annas. His experience as assistant 
stage manager makes him the logical 
successor of Ludwig Lang, now seventy- 
eight years old. 

Oberammergau has a total population 
of about 1,900 souls. Of these, about 
1,500 take some part in the production 
of the “Passion Play.””. One hundred and 
forty-five have regular réles, eighty more 
comprise the choir and orchestra, the 
others are in the tableaux or assist in the 
business arrangements. 

The “Passion Play” of 1922 will begin 
on May 14 and will be continued on 
Sundays and Holy Days until September 
24. During July and August presenta- 
tions will be given on Wednesdays. In 
all, thirty-one performances are ar- 
ranged for. In 1900 the total number of 
visitors to the play was 150,000, and in 
1910 the number reached 270,000. The 
seating capacity of the specially built 
theater, with an open-air stage at one 
end, is 4,000. 

The idea has often been expressed that 
the “Passion Play” is given by peasants. 
This is a wrong impression. The ordi- 
nary peasant farmers of Bavaria are in- 
capable of producing a “Passion Play” 
that would attract more than local atten- 
tion. Even in medieval times Oberammer- 
gau became well known'throughout Europe 
on account of its beautifully carved cruci- 
fixes’ since then woodcarving has been the 
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chief occupation of the peopl 


i i . Drawing, 
modeling, and the use of colors has been 
taught for more than a century in the| 
school for woodearving. There has | d @ 


gradually been developed a fine feeling | 
for form, color, and skillful handiwork. | 

When it is understood that the wood- | 
carvers are in a sense trained artists the | 
production of the “Passion Play” ceases to 
appear so marvelous. Ludwig Lang, the 
director of the play in 1900 and 1910, has 
received flattering offers to become a stage 
director in large cities. Anton Lang, the 
present Christus, has been offered great 
sums to produce his réle in the United 
States. Only recently a film company 
has promised the village a colossal sum 
for the film rights of the play. But 
lovalty to Oberammergau and the play 
forbids its being exploited financially. 
May the Oberammergauers ever hold true | 
to their vow! 





Brokers and Breakers 
(Continued from page 563) 

room of a well-to-do farmer as he is in the | 
drawing-room of a banker. He has met 
them all, and he is a person of nicely 
blended reserve and enthusiasm predis- 
posed by a pleasant exterior. He is never 
the urgent salesman. 

It just happens that he is in the neigh- 
borhood and has stopped in to get ac- 
quainted, a man representing large inter- 
ests making a friendly call upon another 
man of equal or greater caliber. It is a 
happy coincidence that his views on men 
and events agree closely with those of his 
host and where they do not it is no trouble 
at all for the host to argue him over to his 
point of view. A rare combination of | 
agreeable spirits. In the course of the 
conversation he manages Te 
to inject some house business, but it is 
of a commonplace character, everyday 
affairs that have to do with the concern’s 
operations for “large banking groups,” 
the “formation of big pools,” ete., ete. 
It is all very adroit, not to say subtle, 
and he departs without ever once sug- 








gesting that Mr. Leading Citizen should 
give him any money or send any to the 
main office. But he will be back. Oh, 
ves, he will be back—the next time he 
passes that way, and the next and the 
next. And in the end he will get Mr. 
Leading Citizen, and the longer he waits, 
the bigger in all probability will be the 
amount he will get him for. 

When they have become chummy 
enough he will tell Mr. Citizen about a 
certain stock that is due for a rise, a real 
- this time from the New York office. | 

y will not suggest that Mr. Citizen play 


. but he, Mr. Traveler, will play it him- | 


sel and it will be done under the nose of 
Mr. Citizen, through his office, if pos- 
sible, so it will not escape him, nor the | 
effect of it. A few instances of this kind 
and Mr. Citizen will be induced to take a 
flver. And you may be sure that the 
flyer will win. 
Then from an unknown source certain 
tips will flow into Mr. Citizen’s office. 
He will show them to his traveling friend | 
who will warn him earnestly against them. 
And sure enough, as it turns out, they 
will prove to be false tips, 
going the other way, just as Mr. Traveler 
(Continued on page 584) 





| Saxophone Book Free 


| Telis when to use Sax- 





So will his second flyer. | 






OUGLAS 


$7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 
ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 


‘W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


a ee They are made of the best and finest 
me AT THE FACTORY + B leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 

















working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 








Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 





W.L. Douglas name 
vad portrait is the 
vest known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and sy 

extra profits. Order direct from my oe Shoe Co. 
the factory and save money. 151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





















True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Bf Easiest of all wind instruments 
to play and oneof the most beau- 
fr tiful. You can learn the scale 
> in an hour’s practice and play 
opular music in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalied for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 


Here te year 
Preah ts stock pa a a umber 
Von oe arentenn ti Liresaie Ee] 
aleee which eannot be di 
tremendous sacrifice. pe 


od Wane Ae on 
one—singly, in sex- ——- 
iettes or in regular wich a == 
band; how to ng 
pose cello Parts in 
orchestra and many @% 
ather tw youg 
would like to 
know. 










school. In big demand for => 
chestra dance music. The po’ 
4 trait above is of Donald Clerk, 
P Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
yy man’s Orchestra. 
+H You may order any | 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it sixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the |; a interested 
ip and a complete catalog will be mailed f: 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 

ers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

4834 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 











| guarantee, gives pos: 
y Ss c - nee 4 Iv - 
Who desire to secure You can’t lose. Order today 





| INVENTORS. patents should write for 


| our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” ous bargain value. Weallow 
| Send model or sketch and description and we will Cash is sent with order rachel, sont ae 


|} give our op! nion of its patentable nature. WEBSTER TIRE RPORA 
| RANDOLPH & CO., 789 ‘‘F,’’ Washington, D.C. 320 S. Dearborn bao? TION, 


All 
Send No Money 4 All tree nent0o money y down, for or your ezamin- 


BINGHAM rarer PSTABLISHED i593 


| An Ideal Boys’ School in Piedmont, orton porgrsany A 
| 


| 
| 





2} 2 no} ” the pirit 7 i 
I RE, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitalit y makes each b e! ger 

Military organization, begun in 1861. High moral tone. Lovely lawns Gym nasium vy hi etic 
'Calehrateae imate. Outdoor classes. Limit mi imbers. Spe in variety. sgoacres 
it name, fame and hist wy. Send for catalogue 





Honor sy - 
Summer camp. odern school with an ancier 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 9, Mebane, a 
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Foundation | 
Investments | 


— * 


} T 
| i. illustrated circular under 


the above title graphically de- 


——4 





scribes the history and progress of 


| 
Standard Gas and Electric Co. | 


| 
| 
The principles of sound and satisfactory 
| investment are firmly imbedded in th e $e- | 
curities of this large Company, whose | 
||| operated properties supply daily service to i 
| 578 cities and towns, with 2,250,000 popula- | 
tion in 16 states. 
The Bonds, Notes and Preferred Stock of 
} this Company are recommended to inves- 
tors for cash or on our Ten-Payment Plan. 


1 | 
Ask for Circular L-10 | 
| 


‘|| H.M.B ryllesby and Co. 


yates 
||| CHICAGO NEW YORK | |j 
208 S. La Salle St. 111Broadway | || 
Boston - Providence - New Haven 
Detroit - Minneapolis - Madison | 
Oklahoma City 


























“Lend me twenty cents for Film Fun. 
It’s good.” 








Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, but 
will supply everything 3 pete for the 
job, and give you special help and co- 


operation—all without expense to you. 
, let Is te j 4 are 
Weekly, badse. a Film Bun. 
dress Desk 1, Agency Department, Leslie-Judge 
ny, 627 West 43d Stre rk t 


ae ce 
tr Leslie’s 




















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
tuation in business and financial world. 
Val iable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 m on ths in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks i 

booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls ope rate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 

















LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesiig’s Weekty are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in emergencies to 


answer by telegraph No charge is made for this service 


{1 communications are treated confidentially. 


A two-cent 


postage stamp should always be inclosed. Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesure’s WEEKLY, 627 West 


j3d St., New York, giving full name and exact street 


address 


{nonymove communications will in no case be answered. 


TO SECURE SMALL INVESTORS 


MALL investors, the odd-lot buyers, 
have for years been a growing ele- 
ment in the securities market. 

| They do not individually purchase many 
|shares at a time, but.there is such a host 
of them that the aggregate of their 
dealings not infrequently forms the bulk 
of a day’s transactions. Consequently, 
| they are a distinct power in the market 
Some of them pay outright for their pur- 
chases; more venture in on margin, and 
a considerable number try the partial 
| payment plan. 

So long as the brokers they deal with 
play fair and prosper, these little buyers 
have no right to complain if they lose in 

la hazardous game. But if the firms to 
|whom they entrust their money be dis- 
| honest, indiscreet or financially weak, the 
odd-lotter occasionally has a grilling ex- 
perience. During the late trouble in the 
brokerage world, when numerous concerns 
went into insolvency, the odd-lotters 
|especially fared hard. Many complaints 
j}have come to me against certain of the 
collapsed firms. It is charged that they 
| failed to remit the proceeds of stocks 
| placed in their hands for sale; that they 
|appropriated and disposed of collateral 
backing margin commitments; that they 
| did not close accounts and return balances 
when ordered to do so, and that they pre- 
| varicated in their letters of explanation 
|to irate clients. The victims of these 
firms have good grounds for righteous 
indignation. 

The difficulty with a small investor is 
that he is too much at the mercy of un- 
reliable brokers. Members of the big 
| exchanges are not very eager to fill petty 
lorders and the odd-lotter is naturally 
attracted to those—often irresponsible- 
| aatante brokers who invite his patronage. 
| Particularly few are the trustworthy 
firms who can securely engage in the 
| installment plan of stock dealing. More 
| capital is required for successfully carry- 
|ing on this kind of business than some of 


| 
| 
| 


|those who engage in it can command, 
| and however good may be their intentions 
|they may not be able to swing a heavy 
|volume of orders. There is so vast an 
l}amount of detail work involved in the 
| partial payment method that the broker's 
legitimate profits in each case is only 
moderate. No house which can rally to 
litself large-order customers enough is 
linclined to enter into it, and the poorly 
fren-wren concerns may be tempted into 
bucketing. 

| Thus the odd-lotter has to take long 
chances at times and it is no wonder that 


he often comes to grief. Besides faithless 
brokers, or those of limited capital, he 
has other dangers to face. He is not 
usually familiar with the merits of securi- 
ties; he relies too much on tips and he 
buys undesirable issues. His broker may 
not guide him aright in his purchases or 
may purposely mislead him for reasons of 
personal gain. 

Proper protection for small investors 
who buy outright, on margin or on in- 
stallment, is one of the pressing problems 
of the securities market. They cannot 
be ignored and refused a hand in, and if 
they are allowed to be as flies dashing 
into a spider’s web, distress to investors 
and scandal in the financial world are 
bound to occur. It should be possible for 
persons of moderate means to put their 
savings into reliable securities and to be 
as well safeguarded in their dealings as 
those of larger means. Men of abundant 
capital, singly or in combination, alone 
can provide adequate protection. 

It is to the credit of the officials of the 
New York Stock Exchange that they have 
been considering ways and means of 
making the odd-lot business more agree- 
able for the investors. Enlightened self- 
interest, no less than benovolent regard 
for persons aiming at safe investments, 
dictates such a course. The contem- 
plated refornrs in this direction will afford 
relief. But there are two outstanding 
ways in which to help the odd-lotter. 
One is to put all outside brokers under 
strict supervision in some fashion, and 
the other is to organize strong concerns 
which have men of standing and _ sub- 
stance in them, men who will be able to 
guarantee to the odd-lotter sound securi- 
ties, fair prices and a perfectly square 
deal. 


Answers to Inquiries 


H., Brooxiyn, N. Y.: Invincible Oil has had a con- 
siderable advance lately which may have discounted its 
future to a large extent. It is paying no dividends and 
I would prefer Middle States Oil, selling lower, but mak- 
ing a liberal return 

B., SHeBoyGan, Wis.: Sinclair Oil 7s are a highly re- 
garded issue and seem entirely safe. Pathe Exchange 
8s are probably reasonably safe, although I have no 
statement regarding the concern’s earnings and assets. 

M., Portsmouth, Va Your twenty-two shares of 
Texas Com pany stock seems to have cost you about 851 
per share. There is a possibility of an upward splurge 
in the stock which would enable you to come out even, 
if not with a profit. Sinclair isa long pull, but apparently 
safe and sure. It may be some time before it will sell at 
your purchase price, but it ought to get there at some 
dist tant day 

C., Cato, Iu Swift International is a going con- 
cern and its officials claim that the dividend is secure. 
United Drug is not a dividend payer at present, but with 
improving business it bids fair in time to resume pay- 
ments to stockholders. Marland Oil & Refining Com- 
pany is one of the better class of minor oil concerns, but 
is not now paying dividends and the stock is a specula- 
tion. Seaboard Air Line common is prebably a very long 
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distance from dividends. American Radio common and 
preferred are good long- pull spec —. 

, Woopianp, Wasu.: The Costa Rican Gold Loan 
5s may be reasonably safe, although they are not so at- 
tractive as the Argentine 5s. Argentina is a larger, 
richer and more reliable country than Costa Rica. The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas adjustment 5s look like a 
fairly safe investment. The sugar industry in Cuba is 
improving and Cuba Cane 8s therefore have a better out- 
look than they had some time ago. The passage of the 
soldiers’ bonus bill could not have a direct effect on the 
bond market unless the measure provided for a new issue 
of Government bonds. That would prove harmful to 
the Liberty Bond issues. It could not in anyway injure 
foreign bonds. 

C., St. Lovts, Mo.: The American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Company was adversely affected by the low 
price of its products. The company has valuable proper- 
ties and under favorable conditions should be a profit- 
making producer. The talk of high tariff rates on zinc 
and lead in the new bill now before Congress has given 
the company a better outlook and the stock has been of 
late firmer. If you hold the preferred for a while you 
may be able to get a higher price. 

J., Eureka Sprines, Ark.: The American Writing 
Paper Company had a bad year in 1921, suffering a loss 
of $1,500,000. The company has extensive and valuable 
properties and it may some day become a dividend payer, 
but there are now arrears of 147! per cent. in the divi- 
dends on preferred. All this will have to be made up 
before the common can get anything. The case of the 
latter, therefore, seems almost hopeless at present. Per- 
haps you could get a better price for your stock if you 
waited a little longer. 

G., Beuvevitte, Ivut.: The Commonwealth Hotel 
Construction Comeiiien informs me that its project of 
building a great hotel in New York City was launched 
early in 1915, but progress was checked by the war and 
prohibitive cost of building :ollowing the war. It has 
purchased a site at a central point and the ground pur- 
chased has since so greatly increased in value that the 
stock at present outstanding has a book vé alue of about 
#200. The issue of additional stock, which is planned, 
will of course reduce this figure, but the corporation is 
confident that the assets will form an ample basis for the 
stock. Work on the first unit of the new structure began 
some months ago and it is expected that this part of the 
building will be ready for occupancy late in 1923, > 
cause of the favorable outlook the price of shares has been 
increased to $125. Of course no dividends can be ex- 
pected before the hotel is in operation. 

P., Martins Ferry, Onto.: The Miller Rubber Com- 
pany is reported to be in good financial condition after a 
somewhat hard experience in 1921, such as befell many 
other concerns. It is doing a big business and the pre- 





ferred stock, on which dividends were suspended, looks « 


like at least a good long pull. 

D., St. Lovts, Mo.: You could with reasonable safety 
distribute your $10,000 among such bonds as the follow- 
ing: U. S. Rubber, first and ref. 5s; Hudson & Man- 
hattan first and ref. 5s; U.S. of Brazil 8s; iow & Co. 
7s; Government of Chili 8s; C. C. C. & St. Louis 6s; 
Kelly Springfield 8s; Northwest Be ll 7s; Philade slphia 
Company 6s; St. Louis & St. Fran. prior lien 4s; Sinclair 
Oil 7's; Western Pacific 5s. If you want bonds of 
greater safety than these you must expect a lower return 
than 614 per cent. 

A., Trenton, N. J.: The Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company serves 115 communities in Eastern Penn- 
poe sal ng with a total population of over 750,000, Earn- 
ings applicable to payment of dividends on 7 per cent. 
cumulative stock last year were more than 2! times the 
dividend requirements. The stock, therefore, is an at 
tractive investment. It is exempt from normal Fede ral 
ae tax. 

Burrato, N. Y.: The ten-year 714 per cent. sink- 
ing he gold notes of the Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Company were quoted lately above par. The 
company is the largest manufacturer in the United States 
of aluminum household and cooking utensils. The notes 
are the company ‘s only funded debt. Earnings are largely 
in a of interest required. The notes are inviting. 

New York.: The Delaware & Hudson Company's 
fifteen- year 59 per cent. gold bonds are a highly regarded 
and safe investment. They aggregate 87,500,000 and 
were issued mainly to provide unds to redeem the first 
lien equipment 449 per cent. bonds which mature on July 
1 next. The company has paid dividends on its stoc 
since 1881, and since 1907 at the rate of 9 per cent. yearly. 
The bonds were offered at a price to yield 5.7 per cent. 
if held to maturity. 

Wasuinoton, D.C.: You can with safety buy the 

<-_ public iaseveneen’ bonds of the City of Nor- 
folk ¥ The bonds are due March 1, 1950. They are 
coupons’ in $1,000 denomination. The bonds were offered 
at a price to yield 444 per cent. They are exempt from 
all Federal income taxes. 

*. Ricumonp, Va.: The Whittaker-Glessner Com- 
pany owns eight long-established and successful steel 
making plants in Wheeling, W. Va., and at other points. 
Its first mortgage 6 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds run 
until April 1, 1941, and are secured by substantially all 
the real estate and manufacturing plants of the organiza- 
tion. The bonds aggregate $4,500,000. Net earnings 
for the past eleven years have averaged more than 8!9 
times interest on the company’s entire funded debt. 
The company is reported to be in good financial condi- 
tion. The bonds were quoted lately at about par. 

‘., Pumapevputa, Pa.: Among attractive issues of 
their class are the $8,000, 000 Manati Sugar Company's 
first mortgage twenty-year 79 per cent. pon fund gold 
bonds due in 1942, The company agrees to pay normal 
Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. and to refund the 
Pennsylvania four mills tax. The bonds are in denomi- 
nation of $100, 8500 and $1,000. They are non-callable 
except as a whole or for sinking fund at 110 throu, rh 1936 
and decreasing 1 per cent. annually thereafter. The is- 
sue is secured by assets valued at over $21,000,000. The 
company has paid 7 per cent. on its preferred stock since 
1915 and for several years it paid 10 per cent. on common. 
Common dividends were passed last year. The bonds 
were offered at a price to yield 7! 3 per cent. 


H., Granp Rapips, Micu.: Finance companies that 
are properly managed often have success. Their future 
always depends on the ability and the integrity of the 
management. The business if properly conducted may 
become solid and reliable, but the securities of industrial 
concerns appear preferable because of the substantial 
assets that are piled up. 

Bioxom, Va I should regard the City of Sao 
Paulo 8s, and Government of the Argentine Nation 7s, 
prudent purchases for a bank. Indiahoma Refining Co. 
8s are reasonably safe. 

H., Nawant, Mass.: I could not advise you to take 
$500 from your life insurance to invest in Radio ¢ orpor- 
ation stock. The corporation is in strong hands and will 
some day undoubtedly prove successful but it may be 
years before it pays dividends. Better put your money 
into some dividend paying stock or some interest paying 
bond. 

P., East Jarrrey, N.H.: Your purchase of American 

Tel. & Tel., American Woolen, and Island Creek can be 
comme snded, for the three are paying dividends and have 
since made substantial advances. Sears Roebuck is an 
uncertain stock and it pays nothing. It would seem ad- 
visable to take the profit on it. American Sugar’s pros- 
pects have latterly improved 

C., St. PererssurG, Fra. The preferred stock of the 
H. H. Franklin Co. is well regarded, as the concern has 
- prosperous and claims to have a bright outlook. 

Hawveyvitte, Conn. The Distillers Securities 
wank are secured by the pledge of Distilling Company of 
America common and preferred stock. This is all 
owned by the U.S. Food Products Co. and in the present 
condition of the Food Products Co. the security is not 
very good. It is probable that the bondholders’ com- 
mittee has looked the situation over very carefully and 
that it would be wise for the bondholders to deposit their 
ona with the Bankers Trust Co. 





Battimore, Mp. The new adj. 5s of the M. K. & 
7. - Tiailoay appear to be reasonably safe. The railroad | 
phe has been reorganized and ffs future is not yet | 
quite certain. 
, Portianp, Ore If you sold your American 
Tel. & Tel. stock, bought at 104 and paying 9 per cent., 
you would find it hard to reinvest in as reliable an issue | 
yielding an equal return. It seems wiser to hold your 
shares, for in the good times coming the stock is likely 
to sell even higher than to-day. Whether you should 
sell a stock which has had an advance or should hold it 
as an investment, depends upon the particular stock 
The profit on some issues should be taken; other issues, 
as in the case of American Tel. & Tel., might be held 
There is no need for a buyer of stocks to worry about the 
number of times shares of stock are transferred on the 
books of the corporations. Let the corporations do _ 
worrying and buy and sell whenever you can make 
profit. If you will consult the Investment Bureau of 
April 8 you will find a list of securities which you can 
buy with reasonable safety. | 

1., Devevan, Wis.: The Lee Tire & Rubber Co. has 
been paying dividends continuously, through the de- 
pression period and it seems to have an excellent outlook. 
The stock is a fair business man’s purchase. 

F., Aspury Park, N. J.: 1 do not advise you to sell 
any of the securities you hold. Cities Service deb. C 
may some day return to the figure you paid for it. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stock is selling at about what you paid 
for it and it seems to be pointing for higher leve Is. You 
have a good profit on your New York Central stock, but | 
you can prudently hold it. The Dupont bonds are un 
doubtedly safe. Baltimore & Ohio pfd. is a dividend 
payer and the outlook for the road has improved. The 
$3,000 which you expect soon to have in hand might be 
put into first-class railroad, industrial or real estate bonds 
You might in fact distribute the money among - se 
three classes of issues. A good industrial bond is s 
Rubber Ist and ref. 5s, a good railroad bond Pe Ate 
vania 6!9s, and a good real estate bond may be discovered | 
in our advertisements. I fear that there is not much | 
prospect of U, S. Steamship stock, now selling at about 


10 cents, ever going higher. 
New York, April 15, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Miller & Co., 107 Hurt Building, Altanta, Ga., 
Pa sel an interesting story, * ‘Every Man His Own 
Savings Bank,” which shows how money can be invested 
so as to produce twice the return rece sived on savings bank 
deposits. The method pointed out is to invest in first 
mortgage real estate bonds, such as this well-known house 
has been distributing for years. The bonds are secured 
by income producing property which provides an ample 
margin over the face value of the securities and they are 
obtainable at a price to yield 8 per cent. The bonds 
come in denominations of 8100, 8500 and $1,000, interest 
is payable twice yearly and partial payment accounts 
are invited. Send to Miller & Co., for the readable book- 
let above referred to 
Better bonds, the name by which the securities issued 
by the Federal Bond & Mortgage Company, Federal 
Bond & Mortgage Building, Detroit, Mich., are known 
bear an interest rate of 7 per cent. and are secured by 
valuable property appraised at much more than the face 
value of the bonds. The bonds have become popular 
and the demand for them from all over the country is 
reported to be large. The company has issued a’ new 
booklet 6-L, describing the bonds, and it will send a copy 
of this to any applicant without charge. | 
J. S. Bache & Company, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 42 Broadway. New York, will mail to any 
investor a copy of the widely known and authoritative 
Bache Review, the reading of which has done so much 
for a successful business men and investors 
; Hayes, correspondent Clarence Hodson Com- | 
pany, . East 43d Street, National City Bank Bldg., 
New York, invites correspondence from all interested 
persons regarding 6 per cent. bonds issued by a large 
corporation and participating in profits. For the past | 
six years these bonds have paid 10 per cent. This oppor- 
tunity is worth looking into. 





Go out to Glacier National Park this summer 


—to the scenic land of recreation. Ride 
horseback — motor—fish — walk — camp in a 
scenic setting carved out by prehistoric 
glacial action. 


Glacier 
National Park 


Open June 15 to September 15 


On main line of the Great Northern Railway. Mod- 
ern hotels and rustic chalet camps provide comfort. 
Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via 
Burlington Route-Great Northern Railway to 
Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land, stop at Glacier Park Hotel, Eastern entrance. 
En route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska or Califor- 
nia, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Rainier and Crater Lake 
National Parks. ‘‘In all the world no trip like this.” 


Lower Railroad Rates All Expense Tours 


| All expense tours of Glacier Park of two to seven 


days’ duration arranged. Longer trips if desired. 


For free booklets and information 
apply any ticket or tourist agent 
or Great Northern Railway offices 


226 West Adams Street 280 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
708 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Universal Chiropractic College 
JOY M. LOBAN, President ; 

Offers scientific 
Write for Catalogue L. 
Universal Chiropractic College 
1940 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS ; write for Free Sam- 
Per { ple Catalog of 50 new 


designs and colorings. 
C Roll wi 


training in Chiropractic. 





y use Paint when 82c 
will paper he 12 x 14,9 ft. high 


Martin Rosenberger, 1263 Rosenaenoen Bugg 


Cincinnati, 
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4 White Smoke — oncluded from page 569) 


allowed two weeks’ credit and upon en- 
tering the house, he is required to take 
a bath and his clothes are cleaned and 
pressed for him. Everything is done to 
help him find a job, and once he has 
found it he is required to pay for all he 
has received from his wages. There is 
no charity involved. How much more 
sensible than the plan of the nice old 
gentleman who appeared in Bryant Park 
one day recently with a handful of ten- 
dollar bills which he distributed among 
“the boys.” I've heard that the boys had 
real Scotch instead of “smoke” that night. 

From my friend of the Cooper Square 
bench I verified the fact that no such 
luck had befallen the group across the 
way. They were merely the day’s grist 
of “smoke” victims. 

“Ever try any of that stuff?” I asked 
him. “How does it affect you?” 

“Me? I never fool with that ‘block 
and fall’ stuff.” 

“Block and fall stuff? What is that?” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “after you take 
a drink you walk a block and fall.” 

He laughed heartily at his quip. 

“And what,” I asked, “is your favorite 
brand of booze these days, if not 
smoke?” 

“I don't take chances with poison,” 
he said. “I drink Jake.” 


“Well, I'll have to confess my ignorance 


Brokers and Breakers 


said it would. So Mr. Citizen begets all 
the more confidence in Mr. Traveler. 
Then will come the time for the big 
coup. Mr. Citizen will receive faint 
hints at first. Something is about to 
happen in Wall Street. Mr. Traveler 
is very reticent about it at first, but each 
time he comes into the office, which is 
every few days now, he vouchsafes a lit- 
tle more information. It is such a big 
thing, and he'd like to tell his friend, but 
he dares not do so without consulting the 
New York oftice. New York is reluc- 
tant; why, if the least word of this were 
to leak out, you know, there'd be the 
devil to pay, and they'd lose friendship 


To the Editor of Lesuin’s WEEKLY 























Lesue's Weekry published an article on color lines 
thin the American Negro racial group, and the article 
was extensively quoted by The Literary Digest. The 
author of the article seems to be a colored man, but 
s evident that the interest in these two papers was 
awakened by two wrong things: 1. A falsehood. 2. A 
half-truth, which is more dangerous than a falsehood 
for it is specious and harder to show up Ihe 
is: That the Negro draws more rigid 
s own race than the white race draws ul 
Negro noting the comps Phe half-tr s 
that American Negre I boast abx s 
“features nd physical characteristics, and that, there 
e, as hor falsely de / has 1 
group pr 
We do n ee Pp Ame 
such mgd color lines are drawn with p 
as are drawn against w group by ‘ 
The r mania within the group ts mos i 
finicalness and local pecuhari | ndi 
tions But this has been passing ever n New 
Orleans and in Charleston (Ss. ¢ where a three-cornered 
race problem came neurest to elopmng To say th 
nv considerable group of Negro Americans are more 
nterested in color than white people s not or 
false statement, but it tends to offer the white race 
excuse for its own ternble color-mania against 
whole colored group 
The “seven” colors which the ithor of the artic 
mentions are not only not “distinct” lines among colored 
people, but they are just merely the creation of the 


snd 


vaudeville stage, the pool room and the gay-hearted 


again’ I said. “What on earth is 
Jake?” 

“Jamaica ginger. Buy it in any drug 
store. It’s pretty expensive—fifty cents 
for a small size bottle that holds about a 
gill, but you mix it with water and that 
makes about a pint of pretty stiff Jake. 
Jamaica ginger is about ninety-nine 
percent. alcohol, but it is to be taken in- 
ternally as medicine so they can’t poison 
it. Jake’s a popular drink out through 
the Middle West, but most of ’em drinks 
smoke here.” 

“But, man,” I protested, “Jamaica 
ginger would be like drinking liquid fire. 
I've taken a teaspoonful in a cup of hot 
water for stomach trouble and that was 
hot enough.” 

“It’s pretty hot, all right.” he ad- 
mitted, “but you've got to drink it fast. 
The worst feature about Jake is the next 
morning. When you wake up you are 
thumping all over like some one was 
mauling vou with a sledge hammer. But 
it’s better than smoke; it won't kill 
you.” 

“TI tell you what smoke does to you,” 
he went on. “I saw a fellow bring a 
bottle of it right over on that corner this 
afternoon. Several others gathered 
around him and they all had a drink. 
In about three minutes one of them be- 
gan yelling like an Indian and dashed off 


with the “big fellows”; vou know how it 
is with these financiers, afraid of the least 
little thing. Still he’d like to get him in. 
And he does. On the very eve of the 
very day, so that the money has to be 
put up at once, he gets permission to let 
in Mr. Citizen for $50,000, but on no 
excuse is he allowed to tell anvone else. 

And does Mr. Leading Citizen fall? 
He did in the instance I have in mind. 
Fell, heavily and with a dull sickening 
thud. It is a wonderful market opera- 
tion, but somehow, some way, everything 
turned out the wrong way. Mr. Lead- 
ing Citizen lost a small fortune. Of 
course the general public does not know 


The Colored ‘‘Color Lines’’ 











splendid exhibition of the incessant Negro humor 

But t greatest mistake of all is that of the half 

ruth, for which a white person, as an outsider, might 

be excused, but which any intelligent American Negro 

st inderstand | American Negro is accused 

being without group pride his illusion is derived 

m the fact that he is not a bigot about his color and 

features And for good reason he is not: because he 

has all the rs and features within his grou} Physically 

ed American represents nost cosmopolitan 

PM p ul in the world. If he is to boast of his 

ires, of ne he How can a 

group with ¢ olor known to nature, say: “I am 

proud ol Of which “color”? How can a 

group px ith every shape of hair follicle and 

every texture of hair from practically round and straight 

Mong t ‘ tlmest flat and kink) African, boast 

by ir kind hair? Which kind? The American 

Negro cannot boost for any particular shape of nose or 

h of foot: nor for bl yes or brown eyes or black 

eves. He has all of ther is a group. In a given 

I \ he Negro is to brag of his physical 

Negro w have to “brag on himself.” 

lo say that the Negro is more color-prejudiced than 

‘ ex se ot ft the whit race who 

pr r And » say that the American 

Negro lacks © pride, is to support those who have 

{ j edit the group by claiming that although 

white man wants to be a Negro, every Negro wants 

be a white ma Negroes of all colors and features 

have disputed this: Douglass, Washington, Moton, 
DuBois and Garvey 


Wa. Pickens 
New York City 


down the street like a crazy man. Five 
minutes after that another one of them 
got out here in the street and stopped a 
street car.” 

We sat a while in silence while I 
digested the information he had given. 
Smoke—Jake—I wonder what they 
drink on the Pacific Coast? Suddenly 
my informant leaned over familiarly 
and placed his hand on my knee. 

“Say, pal.’ he said, “Im chilled 
through and I need a little shot. Could- 
n't you—” 

I could and I did and then I walked 
down the street to the Third Avenue 
Elevated station. As I started up the 
stairs a shabby individual whose glassy 
eyes and unsteady gait betrayed his 
condition stopped me. 

“Boss,” he said, “Pve got just twenty- 
eight cents’—he took out some small 
change and spread it out in his palm 
“and I need thirty-five to get a bed be- 
cause all of the cheap places are filled. 
Could you help me out?” 

“I counted out seven cents to him. 
He stood for a moment looking stupidly 
at the money and then up at me in a 
puzzled way. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I can’t 
figure out whether I need a bed or a 
drink the worst.” 

I left him to his problem. 


( oncluded from page JOS1) 


it. Mr. Citizen caused a private inves- 
tigation to be made, but once convinced 
that he had been made the victim of a 
fake stock deal he called in his sleuth 
hounds and took his loss in silence. 

For Mr. Leading Citizen is just what 
his name implies. He is, moreover, the 
banker of his home town. Everybody 
in-that town looks up to him, the widow 
and the orphan and the helpless annui- 
tant, and if the fact became widely known 
that he had let his cupidity so outrun his 
better judgment as to allow a common 
swindler to walk into his office and take 
his money away from him, why—well, he 
wouldn’t be Mr. Leading Citizen any more. 


HELPED WITHOUT GLASSES 
To the Editor of Lustirn’s WeEKk-y: 

I notice that some of your “scientific” readers are loud 
in their condemnation of Dr. Carrington’s article on the 
work of Dr. W. H. Bates, and, in short, say that Dr. 
Bates’s work has no foundation in scientific fact. My 
experience with oculists leads me to expect this sort of 
condemnation, especially where those specialists are ig 
norant of the newer research work being done in their 
own line, especially that of Dr. Bates 

After wearing glasses for two and a half years con 
tinuously, and being troubled with various manner of 
eye-strain and headaches, I heard of Dr. Bates by the 
merest chance, and took his treatment for a period of a 
week, supplementing it with an occasional visit 

Dr. Bates’s methods have in my case produced remark 
able results, and the U.S. Army records will show that I 
was enlisted and discharged with 20-30 sight in both 
eves Before this my sight was 20-200 both eves, was 
progressive myopia, and was getting so bad that the 
orthodox oculists advised against college, and thought 
that the open-air life was all that could save my sight. 

I do not claim to be entirely cured of my nearsighted 
ness, but I have not worn glasses for four years, and have 
been four years in college with no headaches or sore eyes 
to speak of 

One sheds a tear for the poor medical profession when, 
to use Agassiz’s words, “A theory of a lifetime is knocked 
to pieces by a fact 


Yours sincerely, 
HB. £. S. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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The Scourge—(Concluded from page 567) 


for he was in sun-kissed Madrid, where 
the great black pearl would have carried 
him, He saw the Puerta del Sol, with its 
cafés, where one can sit at ease and watch 
the passing throngs; he saw the wide 
promenades of the Prado, where Spain’s 
fairest take the air between the myrtle 
hedges and a gallant, properly accoutred, 
may catch a flashing eye or the flutter of 
a scented fan. His thoughts rose like 
swarming bees, and he wetted his thick 
lips that were dry with the fire that burned 
in him. The Portuguese’s head was 
thrust forward upon his heavy neck and 
he breathed deeply, like a man in a trance; 
oblivious and blind to the moon that rose 
in swift splendor across the quiet lagoon, 
bathing the beach in sudden silver light 

light like that of the silver caravel in the 
chapel, where lay the black pearl that 
would have brought the joys of rich 


Madrid: the bullfights, the gaming 
tables, women—many women. Joao’s 


eyes burned; all these the pearl held, 
and he had given it away. The priest's 
voice droned on, as though a disembodied 
spirit were speaking. “When bearded 
seamen, bronzed and weatherbeaten, 
swaggered up and down the beach in 
jewels and silks, gambled with red golden 
coins, and drank from cups of gold, and 
in their wealth and debauchery they 
remembered always Our Lady of Good 
Journeys, even while they danced with 
heavy Jeweled ears in the shadow of the 
gallows.” A long pause, then, “Petacaico 
is now what vou have seen, a lost village 
with a few aborigines,” the sweet voice 
deepened, “but Our Lady still lives, and 
even to-day you have come from the 
storm, with a noble gift.” 

Joao flinched, as though the words had 
laid bare his soul—the moat was only 
thirty feet across. His voice rang hol- 
low as he spoke, “Padre, I am weary; 
will you let me find my bed?” he asked. 
The priest was swiftly solicitous. “My 
son, forgive me. I have talked overlong 
to a spent man. It was thoughtless.” 
He found a candle and led the way to a 
sleeping-room — behind. “Good-night, 
father, I am_ grateful,” muttered the 
Portuguese and the other answered, 
“Rest in peace, my son,” as he departed. 

Joao flung himself upon the cool cot 
and lay staring into the dark. He was 
sweating at every pore, his handsclenched, 
his heart pounding as the siren voices 
lisped: ‘Fool, fool, fool, to give the pearl. 
It was riches and ease and now you will 
sail the Kia Kia back to the sweltering 
copra islands and trade black sticks of 
tobacco for cocoanuts, and drink square- 
face gin instead of iced champagne.” 
The rasp and whisper of palm leaves 


through the open window told of the 
rising night breeze. It would be easy 


to steal a proa from the beach, and he | 
could sail the schooner  single-handed. | 


His thoughts twisted and turned like 
caged beasts. 
not miss the one pearl among so many 
treasures. 


Perhaps she would understand and for- 
he would not touch anything else: 
not a single coin or jewel, only the black 


give 


pearl that meant Madrid.” 


When the last native song had died in 
the soft night and little waves were lap- 
ping the beach of the lagoon, the moon 
‘| only brand-new, 


saw Joao Ramirez steal silently from the 
house. 


The 


land and the island of the chapel. 


bamboo bridge rearing into the air above 
him was like a long scaffold, and Joao 
Slowly he let himself into 
his waist, to his 


shuddered, 
the black water, to 
shoulders; for a moment he clung to the 


away. 
and rose beneath him 


moat swirled furiously. There 
shrill sob of terror, and the moonlit jung 


night was riven with scream after scream 
swam 
the torn 
water there flung high into the air above 
the doomed man a living, livid scourge 


Portuguese turned and 
Out of 


as the 
madly for the bank. 


that drove down, striking blow after 
blow upon the shrinking flesh — that 


screamed, and upon the surface of the 
moat appeared a huge bat-shaped crea- 
ture, with staring flat eyes set close 


together upon its upper side. ‘Ten feet 
across it was, churning the water with 


broad flukes as it swam behind the fleeing 


man and struck with its thin flickering 
lash. Joao reached the bank as the great 
whip-ray again drove home the poisoned 
saw teeth that arm its flail, and are death. 
Already, he could feel the venom burning 
in his blood. 
and half drew himself out, when the 
monstrous whip descended, flicked around 


his shoulders and broke his hold, so that | 


he slid back into the water. Eyes wide 
with horror, his soul smeared with fear, 
Joao Ramirez, pirate, murderer, despoiler 
of temples, saw his death face to face. 
The first terrible convulsion pulled him 
head under, and he came to the surface 
paddling feebly and babbling inarticulate 
sounds. Again the poison gripped him. 
He sank, and the moon that looked 
through the chapel window and caught 
the glowing beauty of a black pearl saw 


the ripples die out one by one as the black 


moat grew quiet. 


== The Wind-heart 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


WHE south wind whispered to the rose, 
“Ah, lass, but you are fair!” 
The rose returned his gay caress 
“T wonder if you care!” 


The south wind murmured tenderly, 
“My love is ever yours!” 

The rose replied with fragrant lips, 
“Such love I know endures!” 


But when the dawn with dainty step 
Danced softly through the close, 
Her silver feet touched as they passed 


The petals of a rose! 


x 
“Perhaps Oyr Lady would | 


Surely she would not miss it. 


Down the white sand he crept, 
to the edge of the moat between the main- 


Was a 


He clutched at the bank | 
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machine, the 
wonder type- 
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sensation be- 
cause it is the 










standard, full-size machine with a 4-row, 42- 
key, 84-character keyboard that you can buy 
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factory to you at a big saving. 
Tried and Tested 

Designed by men who have studied typewriter 
construction for years, built by men whose lives 
have been devoted to typewriter engineering, 


‘| tried by every known test, measured by only 
bank, then he let go and swam steadily 
‘Twenty feet from shore his hand 
struck against a slimy body that writhed 
the water of the 


the highest standards, the Annell’ comes to 
you asa revelation in typewriter perfection. 

Fully Guaranteed 
Strength and simplicity are the outstanding 
qualities of this machine. Here is a modern 
typewriter with every essential late-style 
feature and operating convenience. A won- 
derfully smooth touch and easy action. Will 
last a business lifetime. 

Absolutely Free Trial 

We have seen the Annell’ convince the most 
experienced typists and are confident that it 
will convince you. For this reason we want 
you to give it a thorough trial and satisfy 
yourself in every respect that it is the machine 
for your use. So we give you ten days to try it 
out, without cost to you. 

A Year to Pay 


Then if you like the machine you keep it and pay for it 
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Widening the World’s Greatest Gateway—(oneluded from page 561) 


its much-discussed comprehensive plan. 
To accomplish these factors the plan 
calls for a series of belt lines and marginal 
railways, linking all sections of the port 
with all the railroads. As can be seen by 
the map, nine of the latter terminate on 
the New Jersey side of the harbor. These 
railroads will be brought to the eastern 
end of the port (Long Island) by a tunnel 
under the upper bay, running from ter- 
minal yards in Greenville, Jersey City, 
to Bay Ridge, South Brooklyn. This 
tunnel will be about five miles long and 
it is estimated that through it will pass 
annually 18,000,000 tons of freight, part 
of which is destined for or hails from New 
England points. The tunnel, through 
its connections in Brooklyn, will tie up 
with the New York Connecting Railroad 
and provide a through route for New 
England freight. Above all, however, 
it will serve those local industries which 
have been hampered for so many years 
by the antiquated lighterage system of 
hauling freight cars from one end of the 
port district to the other. 


NLY 100 miles of new construction 

is needed to link up all the railroad 
lines serving the port district—a figure 
which includes the proposed outer belt 
line, which can be built in the future when 
the operating needs require it. Such an 
outer belt line, in the event that New 
York should be attacked in some future 
war, that we pray may never come, would 
be a paramount measure of defense for 
the transport of troops and supplies. 

The main belt line—the so-called mid- 
dle belt line, “the keystone of the arch 
of port development in New York” 
will be so important to the business en- 
tering the Port of New York that it war- 
rants space for description in full. This 
line connects New Jersey and Staten 
Island and the railroads on the westerly 
side of the port with Brooklyn, Queens, 
the Bronx and the railroads on the easter- 
ly side of the port. This connection is 
the most direct, the shortest and the 
cheapest of any brought to the attention 
of the Commissioners for study or con- 
sideration. This line connects with the 
New York Central Railroad in the Bronx; 
with the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad in the Bronx; with 
the Long Island Railroad in Queens and 
Brooklyn; with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad near Elizabethport and in 
Staten Island; with the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey at Elizabeth- 
port and at points in Newark and Jersey 
City; with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in Newark and Jersey City; with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad in Newark and 
Jersey City; with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad in Jersey 
City and the Secaucus Meadows; with 
the Erie Railroad in Jersey City and the 
Secaucus Meadows; with the New York, 
Susquehanna and Western Railroad 
in West Hoboken; with the New York, 
Ontario & Western and the West Shore 
Railroads on the westerly side of the 
Palisades above the Weehawken tunnel. 

Its length is approximately sixty-one 
and one-half miles, of which approxi- 
mately fifty-one and one-half miles have 


already been built. Additional tracks 
to those already built will have to be 
added. There remains only approxi- 
mately ten miles of entirely new line to 
be built. With the construction of the 
tunnel and approaches from Greenville 
to Bay Ridge freight can commence to 
flow without the necessity of building 
any other trackage except short connec- 
tions at the tunnel ends. To handle the 
full traffic that should traverse this mid- 
dle belt line or utilize it for local service 
would require the improvement of exist- 
ing tracks and additions to them. 


HE route of the middle belt line is as 

follows: Commencing at the Hudson 
River at Spuyten Duyvil running easterly 
and southerly generally along the easterly 
side of the Harlem River, utilizing exist- 
ing lines and improving and adding where 
necessary, to a connection with Hell Gate 
Bridge and the New Haven Railroad, a 
distance of approximately seven miles; 
then continuing in a general southerly 
direction, utilizing existing lines and im- 
proving and adding where necessary, to 
a point near Bay Ridge, a distance of 
approximately eighteen and one-half 
miles; thence by a new two-track tunnel 
under New York Bay in a northwesterly 
direction to a portal in the Greenville 
yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Jersey City, a distance of approximately 
five miles, to a connection with the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads; thence in a generally northerly 
direction along the easterly side of New- 
ark Bay and the Hackensack River at 
the westerly foot of the Palisades, utiliz- 
ing existing tracks and improving and 
adding where necessary, making connec- 
tions with the Jersey Central, Pennsy!- 
vania, Lehigh Valley, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, Erie, New York, Sus- 
quehanna and Western, New York, 
Ontario and Western, and West Shore 
railroads, a distance of approximately 
ten miles. From the Greenville portal 
of the bay tunnel and from the line along 
the easterly side of Newark Bay by the 
bridges of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey (crossing the Hackensack and 
Passaic Rivers) and of the Pennsylvania 
and Lehigh Valley Railroads (crossing 


Absence 
By 
WINIFRED LOCKHART WILLIS 


FOICELESS, I walked about th 
silent place, 
Feeling his presence in the « m pty air, 
Pausing to hear his foot upon the stair, 
Lon ging to look again into his Jace; 
‘Til came a u hispe r: “Patience, heart! 
can he 

Be very far, since he remains in thee?” 
Then I thought, “True, no power can 





efface 

Our love, the thousand memories we 
share. 

And, knowing this, I found that I could 
bear 


Our se paration u ith a better grace 
What fate shall cast us very far apart, 


Since it is no great distance to my heart? 


Newark Bay) to the line of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey running along 
the westerly side of Newark Bay and 
thence southerly along this line to a con- 
nection with the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road south of Elizabethport, utilizing 
existing lines and improving and adding 
where necessary, a distance of approxi- 
mately twelve miles; thence in an easterly 
direction crossing the Arthur Kill, utiliz- 
ing existing lines and improving and add- 
ing where necessary, along the northerly 
and easterly shores of Staten Island to 
the new city piers and to a connection, if 
the City of New York consent thereto, 
with the tunnel under the Narrows to 
Brooklyn provided for under legislation 
as a municipal project. 

We come now to that which more than 
anything else in connection with the New 
York port plan appeals to the imagina- 
tion. This is the contemplated auto- 
matic electric railroad running from a 
central railroad classification yard in 
New Jersey through four tunnels to 
Manhattan and under Manhattan, at a 
depth to permit the building of two sub- 
ways over it, to terminal stations in 
convenient locations for serving more 
adequately and expeditiously the great 
population of the Island. These ter- 
minals will be in the nature of immense 
storehouses, with refrigerating and other 
facilities, and will bring about decen- 
tralization of food distribution, thus do- 
ing away with the present market con- 
ditions in the lower section of the bor- 
ough which habit keeps there. 


HE automatic electric railroad offers 

no new principles of operation or con- 
struction, but it is the largest proposition 
of its kind in the world. After much 
study, covering a period of years, the 
experts held such a system must be the 
ultimate solution of serving Manhattan, 
where it is impossible to put any more 
freight cars and yards. Then again, it 
was deemed a safer method of serving 
the needs of the population; a bridge, 
for instance—granting that one could be 
built to handle so many freight cars and 
some method of handling them in and 
about Manhattan could be devised— 
might be destroyed by a catastrophe such 
as the dropping of a bomb. 

The automatic electric system, while 
using specially designed cars and trailers 
for more convenient handling of freight, 
will also serve to bring perishable food- 
stuffs to Manhattan in standard freight 
cars. 

The installation of a complete new 
system such as the automatic electric 
means radical changes in customs of 
trade and railroad operation, so that it is 
stipulated in the report that the execu- 
tion of this part of the port plan must 
be a process of evolution rather than 
revolution. The Port Authority, there- 
fore, has recommended measures of im- 
mediate relief for serving Manhattan, 
through co-ordination of marine lighter- 
age service, direct deliveries from the 
railroads to the merchants by motor 
trucks, and other means. 

In other words, Mr. Business Man, the 
Port of New York is getting along! 
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4 LONG perilous coasts, lighthouses throw their guiding 
bs rays far into the night to warn the mariners and help 
. them safely past the shoals. 
ew 
oe Business, too, has its beacons. They are the advertisements, 
he r which throw a powerful light to guide you in your buying. 
7 They show you what to buy, where to buy and when to buy. 
b- 
= | Spend a few minutes running through the advertisements in 
= this publication. Then buy the products that have proved 
se ] » | is eftis] 
: up in the light of advertising. 
n- 
“4 Manufacturers who advertise deliberately focus thousands of 
~ &§ eyes on their products. Their wares must be good, their 
ze p values honest and their prices right or they could not adver- 
. tise successfully. 
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- In the advertisements you see products that have made good 
: under the critical inspection of buyers. These products are 
it i > 
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; | Buy them. 
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. | Let the beacon of advertising guide you as it is guiding so 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU’? 


SATIRE & SONG by Maurice Switzer 


has laughs galore on every page, and is full of 
D the cleverest parodies and original verse. 

The unexpected twists in the phrases and the 

surprises in the narrative are a continual de- 

light to the reader. Many of the most laugh- 

able lines stick in the memory. 
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is illustrated in col- 
or in attractive Art 
Binding designed 
for private circula- 
tion among the au- 
thor’s friends. The 
size of the volume is 
81¢x 614 inches and this cut gives an excellent idea of the 
style and na- 
ture of this 








Kipling himself never did anything better than humorous ‘ ao 

7 : "” : " 4h ? : oe 

**Little Jane Horner. book. rhe = i e vy 
drawings by 


“Had the lady been wood, she might have H. A. Ped- 

stayed good ersen reflect 
the spirit 
and tone in 
which the sa- 
tires are written. In 
addition to being a 
clever humoreus writer 
Mr. Switzer isa successful bus- 
iness man and the Vice-President 
of one of the largest rubber companies 
in the country. 


In the gloom of her beanery cell; 
But being just flesh she got caught in the 
mesh 
Of desrre’s drag-net, which is hell.” 
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